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A FAMILY ESTATE... 
FOUNDED AND OWNED CONTINUOUSLY BY THE DE LATOUR FAMILY SINCE 1900 






Vineyards and 
Winery at 
Rutherford, 
Napa County, 
California 


OF HIGHEST QUALITY 


CALIFORNIA: Angelica XXX, Tokay XXX, Muscat de Fron- 
tignan (Muscatel), Burgundy, Cabernet, Riesling, Chablis, Dry 
Sauternes, Chateau Beaulieu (Medium Sweet), Sweet Sauternes 


APPROVED BY THEIR EXCELLENCIES 
The Most Rev. John J. Mitty, D.D., Archbishop of San Francisco 
The Most Rev. J. Francis A. McIntyre, D.D., 
Archbishop of Los Angeles 
The Reverend Clergy throughout the country who, during the 
past fifty years have been continuous users of Beaulieu Vineyard 
wines, have attested to their superior quality. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST 


Boaulion Vineyard 








Main Office New York Office and Cellars 
300 Montgomery St. 42 West Broadway 
San Francisco 4, Calif. New York 7, N. Y. 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES 
E. M. Langers Co. E. M. Lohmann Co. Wm. J. Meininger D. Recher & Co. 
815 So. Sixth Sr. 413 Sibley St. P. O. Box 6147 322 W. North Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. St. Paul 1, Minn. Houston 6, Texas Chicago 10, Ill. 
A. J. Hammer Co. The Mid-West F. A. Remanjon 
1653 St. Clair Ave. Church Goods Co. Sales Representative 
N.E., Cleveland 14, 1218 Farnam Street, 2039 Calhoun St. 
Ohio Omaha 2, Nebraska New Orleans 19, La. 
Bernard McCulla, Inc. John F. Fleming 
341 Weybosset Sr. 35 Sagamore Ave. 


Providence 3, R. I. West Medford 55, Mass. 
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REPOSITORY FOR HOLY THURSDAY 


Beautifully Designed—Sturdily Constructed 





All bronze, gold lacquered, lined with cedar 
wood and white faille, equipped with lock. This 
Repository fills a need for parishes using side 
Altar Tabernacles or temporary Thrones. 








BRONZE REPOSITORY 
No. D800 
AE CI a i isissssossenaditadlimaaiencdidiaeacunedniiddectioweasas 31% in. 
a Ne WO i siriidbc icc cccncicaceneecieasertnasccensemsnaiee 8% in. 
PED GIT cis icrtasncicdsctecactsdindaialmaiticeniaameneiaaninie akan 14 in. 
CII aisccnirsnniccrstieainoniaedcladinatebicnadinasas 6% x 12 in. 
PURO cckencanes $185.00 
CROWN AND STAND 
No. D802 
Cast Bronze gold lacquered Crown and adjustable Stand. 
Bae: COEUR GE i iaincctccccstsssidinacecovsdessdcccsntoetnasinasid 42 in. 
Co ae ne ae eee 252 in. 
RR eee Rees See 6 in. 
PEE scccssceccoscosesed $40.00 
CURTAIN 
No. Y803 
White Faille Curtain as illustrated 
so. $25.00 
Price Complete $250.00 





OSTENSORIUM 


No. D/E 1201 


Gothic Design, all gold plated, 25 
inches high. Large sterling silver 
gold plated rubrical luna. Seven 
statues, silver plated. 


POI wiccesinvcszeeistn tes <apeaeumaion’ $325.00 
PURE 
IKISH LINEN ALB 
No. F 502 


Cut full, light weight Linen Alb. 
Cross design embroidered liturgi- 
cal banding can be furnished in 
all church colors: Red, Green, 
Black, Purple and Golden Yellow. 
Guaranteed fast colors. State color 


desired. 

ID osscisiccctcccnsevitestanuacctsetialaines $21.75 
Surplices to match above alb 
PAID n.scsesnitasntaais Bonecmmanmuane $17.50 


PLAIN PURE IRISH LINEN 
SURPLICES AND ALBS 


No. F 501 
= Same as No. F 502 without band- 
ing. 
Priest Surplice ........ccco-cceccses $11.95 
pee $16.95 


PURE IRISH LINEN ALB TOPS 


Alb Top made 26 inches lonq for 
lace 36 inches wide............000¢: $10.95 No. F 592 


Tne nouse oo? HANSEN 
THE D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
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(A) No. B11 Buttonless  Belt-On 
Altar Boy Cassock has hook-and-eye 
collar and belt front to insure ease 
in donning or removing. 


for sashes, capes 


Cassock 


Poplin 
Down Back 


* Age Button-on Be 


6 Yrs. 36 in. 5.00 
7 We. 38 in. 5.50 
8 Yrs. 40 in. 6.00 
9 Yrs. 42 in. 6.50 
10 Yrs. 44 in. 7.00 
11 Yrs. 46 in, 7.50 
12 Yrs. 48 in. 8.00 
13 Yrs. 50 in. 8.50 
14 Yrs. 52 in. 9.00 
15 Yrs. 54 in. 9.50 
16 Yrs. 56 in. 10.00 
17 Yrs. 58 in. 10.50 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 11.50 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 12.50 


(D) No. B100 Altar Boy Surplice 
Embroidered lace floral design. Extra 
full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 inch. .$8.50 
(E) No. B62 Rubrical Altar Boy 
Surplice. Sanforized. Rubrical band- 
ing in all church colors, made extra 
full. Specify color banding desired 
when ordering. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
DE wiareconenecn eer see wa $5.25 





listed, except Nos. 


(H) No. B71 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine wearing Marquisette with lace. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. 
$4.00 


No. B 70 Same as No. B71 but with- 
out lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 
inch to 24 inch 


(1) No. B61 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Lightweight cotton with lace. Sanfor- 
ized. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
inch $4.25 


4 


Jb oute g£ WANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


D. B. 


Teleph 


Cassock Measurement No. B10,Ea. No. B11,Ea. No. 


Alter Boys \OMPLETE OUTFITS 


(B) No. B10 Button Front Roman 
Back Altar Boy Casscok has patented 
ivory-hard removable toggel buttons 
that will not pull off. 


B (C) No. B10 Front View of Button- 
On-Style Altar Boy Cassock. Prices 


and other accessor- 


ies furnished upon request. 

THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED 
Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
Poplin 


Poplin All Wool *Correct 
Zipper Black Only Length of 
12,Ea. No. B10,Ea. Surplice 


It-on 


5.00 5.50 10.50 18 in. 
5.50 6.00 10.75 18 in. 
6.00 6.50 11.75 18 in. 
6.50 7.00 12.25 20 in. 
7.00 7.50 12.75 20 in. 
7.50 8.00 13.00 20 in. 
8.00 8.50 13.75 22 in. 
8.50 9.00 14.25 22 in. 
9.00 9.50 15.25 22 in. 
9.50 10.00 15.50 24 in. 
10.00 10.50 16.25 24 in 
10.50 11.00 16.50 24 in 
11.50 12.00 17.50 26 in. 
12.50 13.00 17.75 26 in. 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price 
Please specify STLYE e COLOR e SIZE when ordering 


(F) No. B65 Cotta. Excellent quality 
lightweight cotton. Sanforized. Made 
extra full. : 


Sizes Sizes 

22 in. ...$3.75 28 in. ...$5.50 
24 in. ... 4.25 30 in. ... 6.00 
26 in. ... 4,90 32 in. ... 7.00 


34 in. ... 8.00 


(G) Hansen Altar Boy Surplices can be furnished in sizes 18 to 24 inches, 
inclusive, at prices listed. For size 26 inch Surplices, add 50 cents to prices 
B32, B100 and B110, which are $1.00 additional. 


No. B 60 Same as No. BGI but with- 
out lace. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. .$3.25 


No. B80 Altar Boy Surplice. Durable 
medium weight. Oxford cloth. Made 
extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch. $3.75 


(J) No. B110 Altar Boy Lace Sur- 
plice. Embroidered floral design. 
Made extra full. Sizes 18 inch to 24 
MN: Ganbesawad dace valerian $6.50 


(K) No. B27 Altar Boy Surplice. 
Fine Lawn. Made extra full. Sizes 
18 to 24 inch 


No. B37 Same as No. B27 but with 
lace. Made extra full. Sizes 18 to 24 
PE cen aaaatatdek «aed @aeet $4.50 


No. B32 Altar Boy Surplice. Light- 
weight pure Irish linen. Made extra 
full. Sizes 18 to 24 inch...... $6.50 


HANSEN & SONS 


one FRanklin 2-8750 





S Heedlecraft VESTMENTS 


an BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN Uj 



















































aa The combination of skilled handwork with material of unusual beauty and 
rich embroidered bandings explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are 
recognized as the Standard of Excellence. These American made vestments 
vie in artistic achievement with importations and are most attractively 
priced. Your inquiries regarding your vestment requirements are invited 
without obligation. 
ect “a 
_ of 
- (A) No. Y4847. Large Cross design Dam- 
ask, furnished in all Church colors. Woven 
a. Chalice design banding. Furnished with 
‘ either IHS or AXPO emblem. 
: Unlined Lined 
. Roman Chasuble ...... $38.25 $42.25 
“4 Roman Cope ...... coe 54.25 61.75 
> Roman Dalmatics ..... 86.50 96.25 
Benediction Veil ...... 22.00 27.50 
Peencmins Seole 2 ccscisccccs 12.25 
lity Gothic Chasuble ...... 52.00 58.00 
ade Gothic Cope ....... .. 59.75 68.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ..... 95.50 106.00 
50 
».00 ’ 
00 (B) No. ¥4854. Adoring Angel design in (C) No. Y4904. Brocaded satin 
}.00 richly woven Damask. Chalice design em- damask. PX PALM LEAVES de- 
1es, broidered banding. Embroidered IHS or sign. Furnished in all church 
ices AXPO emblem to harmonize. Furnished colors. Gold metal woven angel 
ral. in all Church colors. Roman Vestments design banding. Gold metal cloth 
ith- furnished with St. Andrew style Cross. IHS or AXPO emblem to match. 
25 
ble Unlined Lined Lined 
ade Roman Chasuble ...... $43.25 $47.75 Roman Chasuble ...... $67.50 
1.75 Roman Cope ......... 63.50 73.75 ° Roman Cope ......... 98.25 
ure Roman Dalmatics ..... 98.50 110.25 Roman Dalmatics ...... 172.50 
ign. Benediction Veil ...... 24.75 30.00 Benediction Veil ...... 42.75 
24 Preaching Stole ............ 10.00 Preaching Stole ....... 16.75 
50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 61.00 68.75 ‘Gothic Chasuble ....... 97.50 
ice. Gothic Cope ....0600.. 69.75 81.25 Gothic Cope .......... 108.00 
r Gothic Dalmatics ...... 108.50 121.25 Gothic Dalmatics ...... 189.75 
rith 
os (D) No. Y¥4840. Brocaded Satin (E) No. Y4848. Brocaded damask Gloria 
she- Damask, “Eagle and Its Young” design. Furnished in all Church colors. 
om —. hg aman Dontian Floral and cross embroidered banding 
. of Satin and Rayon threads. with gold thread outline. Embroidered 
Embroidered emblem to match emblem to match in IHS or AXPO design. 


in IHS or AXPO design. 
Unlined Lined 


‘ , Roman Chasuble ...... $46.25 $55.75 
en —- tenes = Roman Cope ......... 65.00 76.50 
Roman Dalmatics ...... 154.25 on a ve a 101.75 123.25 
Benediction Veil ...... 41.25 re Tae 2+s0%. 325 6 
Preaching Stole head oe 21.75 Preaching Stole eoeeceececccee 14.25 
Gothic Chasuble ....... 91.50 Gothic Chasuble ...... 63.00 = 73.75 
Gothic Cope .......... 106.00 Gothic Cope ...ccccce 71.50 84.00 
Gothic Dalmatics ...... 171.00 Gothic Dalmatics ..... 112.00 135.50 


Ji Mouse o£ HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. — Telephone FRanklin 2-8750 





Americas Finest UASSOUKS 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


The House of HANSEN is recognized for its outstanding tailoring of Clerical Garments, 
as well as Prelatial Robes of purple materials in the correct Vatican shade. Every garment, 
whether a Priest Cassock, Confessional Cloak, Ferraiolone, House Cassock or a Choir 
Cassock is traditionally custom hand-tailored by expert craftsmen, using the finest im- 
ported and domestic fabrics available. In selecting The House of HANSEN for your 
Clerical garments, you are assured of complete satisfaction in every detail. 
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(A) The simplicity of the straighter 
lines of this Wide Back Roman 
Cassock recommends this established 
Roman style. Also available in 
slightly modified, Semi-Wide Back 
Roman Style. 

(B) A compromise design with 
convenient buttonless Jesuit front. 
Roman _s form-fitting back and 
Buttons on cuffs. Standard 1 inch 
opening in collar. 

No. A977 Basketweave 

A noteworthy value in a medium 
weight all wool cassock, ideal for 
year around wear. A_ fortunate 


— of yardage permits the low 


ee 


69. 
Sash $9.50 House Cassock $138.00 


No. A911 Serge 

An all wool Serge fabric especially 
recommended for those who prefer 
sturdiness with light weight comfort. 
This garment may be worn the 
year around and will give a 
SS 

Sash $10.00 House Cassock $136. rt 


No. A951 Fast Dye Pure Silk 

This lightweight fast dye pure silk 
tailors into a cassock of impeccable 
quality. Wrinkle resisting with little 
bulk, it is ideal for traveling. $87.50* 
Sash $11.00 House Cassock $165.00 


No. A950 Tropictex 

The richness of this wrinkle resisting 
all wool fabric belies the modest 
price. Provides a cassock that drapes 
perfectly and gives long wear.$79.50* 
Sash $10.00 House Cassock $150.00 


No. A946 Silk-Warp Henrietta $97.50* 
Sash $12.00 House Cassock $195.00 
*Prices shown are for either Roman 
or Semi-Jesuit Style Priest Cassock. 
Sample of fabrics and prices upon 
request. 


Telephone 


(C) A Confessional Cloak is a 
mecessary adjunct to every clerical 
wardrobe. More distinctive and 
clerical than an overcoat when wotn 
over a cassock. Tailored in light or 
heavy Kersey with velvet collar or 
collar of same material. Full venetia 
lining. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in the 
Pulpit and at commencement exer- 
cises, banquets and receptions for 
distinguished guests. Purple for 
Bishops and Right Reverend Mon- 
signori; black for Very Reverend 
Monsignori as well as other members 
of the Clergy. 

(E) The Bishop’s Cape is tailored 
of medium weight purple Chamoo. 
Piping of gold metal cord. Affords 
comfort during the cooler weather 
especially when attending ceremonies 
that require considerable time out- 
doors. 

(F) Noteworthy richness is achieved 
in this full regulation design House 
Cassock with cape attached and 
additional half sleeves. Trimmed 
with red or purple piping and 
buttons according to rank of Prelate. 
(G) The Choir Cassock with train 
is worn by Bishop’s and Right Rev- 
erend Monsignori. Tailored without 
train for the Very Reverend Monsig- 
nori. Illustrated with Mozetta and 
Rochet as worn by Bishop's. 

(H) The Cappa Magna is a large 
mantle with long train, illustrated 
with an Ermine Cape and _ lace 
Rochet. Tailored in either imported 
or domestic fabrics. Cape is available 
in Ermine or Coney fur. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


FRanklin 2-8750 





- | Why “ALLEN” is the big name 


choir 
fan = Lj * | r be ¥ 
In Liturgical Fabrics 

1s a 
erical 
— Today one may conveniently purchase a luxurious automobile in almost any size, 
he or style or color—and in a wide price range—in practically any city or town in the 
ar of United States. We're not merely epitomizing the General Motors story. It has its 
aoe counterparts in many fields of American enterprise. 
n the For example—when you are seeking exquisitely beautiful materials for Vestments 
‘. and Altar Draperies, isn’t it reassuring to know that Allen Silk Mills make available, 

for through established Church Goods Dealers, the most diversified line of patterns and 
— colors produced by any textile manufacturer in the United States or anywhere else 
nbers in the world? 
— Suppose you are interested in Vestment materials. In the “Allen” line you will 
moo. find not just five . . . or ten patterns to choose from, but 50 original patented designs 
— of striking individuality. But that is not all. Each of these 50 exquisitely beautiful 
onies patterns comes in 10 different liturgically correct colors! 

—- Let's assume you are seeking new Altar Draperies. Church Goods Dealers can 
ieved show you 7 distinctive Allen patterns, each available in 14 single and two-tone color 
— combinations! 
onal Need special Bandings for Chasubles, Copes, Tunicles or Dalamatics? Allen 
ao offers you a choice among 15 different Banding patterns 3” wide, each with 1” 
esale or 1” matching galloons; and 3 designs in 4%” Satin; and 12 Emblem patterns, 
Rev- each in 24 color combinations! These average 7” x 7”. 
eo Another reason why the name “‘Allen’’ means so much to purchasers of liturgical 

and materials—all Allen fabrics are woven from the finest yarns and dyed by the most 
leone competent dyers in the country. They not only stand up under constant usage, but 
rated they can be easily cleaned without the distressing results inevitably experienced with 
a fabrics which are processed solely to sell cheaply. Every yard of Allen goods carries 
lable a guarantee—a guarantee backed by a company of universally recognized integrity. 


And best of all—we carry complete stocks of all Allen patterns and colors. 
If your dealer doesn't carry the complete line, we can ship him any fabric you require 
immediately on receipt of his order! 


“Buy 
Ate LEN SILK + 


AbLiLA 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 





VESTMENT FABRICS BANDINGS 
DRAPERY FABRICS EMBLEMS 
aaah 868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
: American” S j 
old Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 


IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 400 CRAIG STREET WEST—MONTREAL 
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St. Mary's Church 

Omaha, Nebraska 

The Rev. J. Hallinan, Pastor 
Leo A. Daly, Architect 





Light, color, and a significant theme are 


olulolia-to Mi ColM@elceulli-vaiticel Mule harelile 


meaningful decoration. The light textured 


background insures a luminous interior 


while rich color is confined to figures. 


RAMBLISCH 





40 West 13th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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Here’s Help for Overworked 
Teachers, Overcrowded Schools! 


School overcrowded? Teachers overworked? The 
MESSENGERS will give them a “lift” by making 
their work more effective and easier to prepare! 

Each week in the school year the YOUNG 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER for upper elementary grades, 
the JUNIOR CATHOLIC MESSENGER for intermediute, 
and Our LITTLE MESSENGER for primary grades 
bring expertly prepared teaching material based on 
religion, current events, social problems, history, 
carefully graded for reading and learning. 

Study Guides every month help the teacher get 
the most from the MessENGERS. Standardized 
reading and vocabulary tests (now three times a 
year) help check pupils’ progress. 

Confraternity editions of the MESSENGERS make 
the best possible use of the brief time available 
for the religious instruction of Catholic children 
attending public schools. A catechist says: “Saved 
hours of preparation — and our work was more 
effective this year than it had ever been.” 

Teachers can put afterhours to work with TREAS- 
URE CHEST, the quality Catholic picture-story mag- 
azine that children actually prefer to objectionable 
comic books. Teaches religion, Christian social 
principles, lives of the saints, biography, and his- 
tory in popular cartoon-strip style. 

Try the MESSENGERS and TREASURE CHEST 
under the terms of our tentative order plan. 


GEO. A. PFLAUM, Publisher, Inc. 


38 West Fifth Street ¢ Dayton 2, Ohio 
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HoMILIES ON THE LITURGY 
OF THE SUNDAYS AND FEASTS 


By William R. Murphy, S.S., S.T.D., St. John’s Provincial Seminary, P.O. Box 298, Plymouth, 


Page 
Quinquagesima Sunday. . 


Charity 

There is a widely prevailing misconception 
that holiness consists. in long prayers, in- 
cessant fasting and other ascetical practices. 
In to-day’s Epistle St. Paul declares em- 
phatically that the essential basis of all holi- 
ness is charity or love. True charity must be 
rooled in God, and from this supernatural 
source all other loves must emanate. Since 
holiness is measured by our charity, sanctity 
is within the reach of everyone who fashions 
his daily life on the love of God. 


First Sunday of Lent...... ... 337 
The Cross 
Christians chose the cross as their symbol to 
remind them of the painful sufferings and death 
of Christ, in whose sufferings every one of Ilis 
followers must be prepared to share. The 
cross does not promise that our lives will be 
comfortable, bul that they will be joyous if 
shared with Christ. If Christians do not bear 
patiently the burdens that fall to their daily 
lot, they will scandalize—instead of edifying 
those outside the Fold. The heroic fortitude 
manifested by Christians behind the Iron 
Curtain should spur us to accept joyfully our 
own trials. To teach us that God demands 


Page 
sacrifice from us in this life, Christ submitted 
to the temptations of the devil. 


Second Sunday of Lent........ .. BAZ 


Purity 

Since Christian purity is being seriously as- 
sailed to-day, Catholics should have a clear 
idea of what this virtue ts, and is not. Purity 
does not denote an attitude of fear or hatred 
towards ser; whatever God made is good. 
Purity ts just one special aspect of the virtue 
of temperance, which demands that all our 
sensual appetites be used for only the pur- 
poses for which God intended them. Unless 
we use God’s gifts sanely, we shall defeat 
instead of promoting—God’s purpose, which is 
our happiness here and hereafter. 


Third Sunday of Lent..... ... 346 


The Devil 

The modern world regards the devil as a myth 

a mere fantasy. To-day’s Gospel reminds us 
that there is a real personal devil—a fallen 
angel who, deprived of all hope of enjoying the 
Bealific Vision, misuses his high gifts of in- 
telligence to involve as many men as possible 
in his own ruin. The devil attacks man in 
various ways, bul he can be always foiled by 
the faithful use of the means which Christ has 
given us—prayer and the Sacraments. 











This is Like Getting Many FREE Candles in 1951 





Switching to the longer burning 
(as much as 15% to 20% longer 
burning) 


ROOT 
ROLLED 
CANDLES 


during 1951 is the equivalent of getting 
1 FREE with every six Root Rolled Can- 
dies, compared to your present 51% and 
60% candles, same size, same beeswax 
content. 


Moreover, Root Rolled Candles burn with 
a cleaner flame, hold their rigidity, and 
aren't hard on the nostrils. 


These are all exclusive features of Root 
Rolled Candles—favorites among pastors 
and chaplains who have tested them 
against candles they were using. 


Test a Root Rolled Candle—send for a 





@ The “burning test’? shows the 
longer burning life built into Root 
51% and 60% candles, compared 
with other candles of same size, same 
beeswax content. 
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“Carillonic Bells’? 





Enthusiastic leaders of churches owning instruments tell us 
that the worth of this electronic carillon cannot be expressed in 
dollar value, or even in the pleasure its beautiful music gives the 
community. Again and again they agree on ten outstanding 
benefits they have tested after choosing ‘“‘Carillonic Bells’’: 


5. 


We’ll gladly arrange for you to hear 
“Carillonic Bells” played on an installation 
near you. Then judge its superiority for your- 
self, and see how reasonably your church can 
install one. Write for descriptive literature: 


They “advertise” the church. 6. 


They prepare folks for wor- 7 
ship. : 


They increase attendance. 8. 


They enhance the beauty of 9. 
the service. 


They increase membership. 


They comfort the sick and 
shut-ins. 

They inspire new character 
in many. 

They bring religious thoughts 
every day. 


They create a cultural atmos- 
phere. 


They build the influence of 
the church. 





CARILLONIC BELLS i t'rciemart' 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, 


denotes electronic 
INC carillons produced 
- by Schulmerich 


11101 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. Electronics, Inc. 


Oe eee 
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Speak of the Devil! 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


__ YEARS ago a Catholic 
woman called my attention to a “blood- 
thirsty” statue in her parish church. 
It was that of Michael the Archangel 
holding his sword triumphant over the 
devil. From a_ psychiatric point of 
view, she explained, such a statue would 
exert a regrettable influence on sensitive 
minds and most especially on the vivid 
imagination of a child. 

I knew that the real source of her dis- 
turbance was her bland assumption that 
the devil was only a medieval legend. 
This legend she would exclude from re- 
ligion because she considered the spirit- 
ual life, not as a combat with the devil, 
but as a quiet flower-like growth in 
grace. She had no relish for the idea 
that the kingdom of heaven suffereth 
violence and only the violent bear it 
away. 

Outside the Church to-day there is a 
mellow unconcern about the devil. In 
“The Screwtape Letters,” Screwtape 
advises the devil Wormwood to conceal 
himself as he goes about the world seek- 
ing the destruction of the soul to whom 
he has been assigned. ‘““The fact that 
devils are predominantly comic figures 
in the modern imagination will help 
you. If any faint suspicion of your ex- 
istence begins to arise in his mind, sug- 
gest to him a picture of something in red 
tights, and persuade him that, since he 
cannot believe in that (it is an old text 


book method of confusing them), he 
therefore cannot believe in you” (p. 
AQ). 

There is no doubt that many listeners 
to our Sunday sermons cock a very skep- 
tical eye when we mention the devil. 
As Father Louis Bouyer says in his 
scholarly and devout “Paschal Mys- 
tery,”! they look on belief in the 
devil as the discredited legacy from an 
unenlightened past, and they would 
like to consign it to the limbo of 
happily outmoded fictions. “‘If it is too 
clear that the Fathers of the Church did 
not share this opinion, certain persons 
will attempt to excuse them for their 
naiveté by pointing out the inexperience 
of these early theologians. They were 
novices—if we are to believe their 
kindly vindicators” (p. 15). 


THE DEVIL AS A REAL PERSON— 
NOT A MERE SYMBOL 


Yes, there are Catholics who have a 
half-formed hope that the Church will 
eventually explain away this whole 
business of the devil as purely symbolic. 
However, to use a common expression, 
hell will freeze over before the Church 
ever makes such an about-face. For her 
teaching on the spiritual war against a 
personal devil is one of the most ancient, 
fundamental and definite of all Christian 
teachings. For sound psychological 

! Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, 1950 
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reasons, the Church may discourage a 
prying curiosity into phenomena such as 
diabolic possession, but she will never 
cease warning the faithful to watch for 
an invisible but very real and personal 
devil ‘‘who goeth about like a lion seek- 
ing whom he may devour.” 

The central theme of the New Testa- 
ment is Christ’s fight against personal 
devils led by Satan. He certainly did 
not think He was beating the air against 
a phantom that would become a legend 
in the Middle Ages and a symbol in 
modern times. During His public 
career He engaged in frequent. skir- 
mishes with Satan by way of preparation 
for the “hour of the Prince of Darkness” 
on Calvary. In these early conflicts He 
realized He could not relax His vigi- 
lance because His enemy had _ super- 
human intelligence. 


CHRIST’S PERSONAL ENCOUNTERS 

WITH THE DEVIL 

It was not appetite or ambition or 
hallucination that tempted Christ in 
the desert. It was a person of intel- 
ligence and will. It was the voice of a 
living being that cried at Him: “If 
Thou be the Son of God, command that 
these stones be made bread.”” Again, it 
was not hunger or whim or a blind urge 
that swept Christ up to the Holy City 
and set Him on the pinnacle of the 
Temple, and then dared Him to cast 
Himself down. It was not a symbol 
that took Christ up to a high mountain 
and had the boldness to ask for a per- 
sonal favor: “‘All these will I give Thee 
(all the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory thereof), if falling down Thou wilt 
adore me.” In the episode of the Gad- 
arenes, and in His talks with the demons, 
Christ was dealing with persons. Nor 
was He referring to an abstraction when 
He said to Peter: “Satan hath desired 
to have you that he may sift you as 
wheat” (Luke, xxii. 31). 
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During Passion Week Christ was 
preoccupied with his fight against the 
devil. “Now is the judgment of the 
world: now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out” (John, xii. 31). At the Last 
Supper He returns to this same theme 
twice (John, xiv. 30 and xvi. 11). 

Sometimes we think of temptation as 
a craving of a physical appetite, a gust of 
lust or an accidental trial. Usually 
there is something bigger underneath. 
In his “Christ in the Sunday Gospels” 
Father Bampton, S. J., says aptly that 
appetites don’t argue. There is in a 
temptation someone behind the ap- 
petite giving reasons, reasons, reasons. 
What is it, as Father Bamptom asks, 
what is it in the temptation that seems 
to sweep you off your feet, as Christ 
was carried through the air and which 
puts the pressure on you to force your 
consent? It is the intelligence and will 
of another person working on your own 
intellect and will. 


THE SINNER AS A SERVANT 
OF THE DEVIL 


That is what Scripture means when 
it says that he who commits sin is the 
servant of sin. Most of the duped 
liberals connected with Communist- 
front organizations sincerely considered 
themselves free and independent, and 
all the time they were merely the tools of 
the Party. So too with so many of our 
contemporaries who feel that they ex- 
press their independence by shaking off 
Christian rules of behavior. The fact is 
that they are not very independent at 
all. They are inglorious “stooges” of 
Satan. 

When temptation comes, you can’t 
really have your own will. You must 
give in to Christ or Satan. Christ 
spoke of a strong man armed, who 
guards the courtyard of his house but 
whose domination is suddenly ended by 
a stronger man who conquers him and 
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rifles the house. The strong man is 
Satan, the stronger man is Christ: the 
courtyard of your soul is dominated 
either by Christ or Satan. There are no 
other alternatives. For we must re- 
member that, while we have free-will, 
we are not the first authors of evil. 
“We are,” says Father Bouyer ( in his 
‘Paschal Mystery’’), “‘only pale super- 
numeraries, drawn (voluntarily—more- 
over—at least in the beginning) into the 
fault of one greater than ourselves.” 

The Liturgy doesn’t indulge in what 
General Marshall calls “pernicious gen- 
eralities’” when it is discussing the devil. 
It treats him as a very definite person. 
| have in mind especially the various 
exorcisms used by the Church at time of 
blessings. For instance, the bishop on 
Holy Thursday in blessing the oil for the 
anointing of the sick traces the sign of 
the cross over the oil and then pro- 
nounces the words: “I exorcise you, un- 
clean spirit, so that you may withdraw 
from this oil and yield your place to the 
Holy Ghost.” Likewise with the bless- 
ing of the oil of catechumens and the 
consecration of the chrism, the bishop 
begins with an exorcism of the matter to 
be blessed. 


THEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 
OF THE EXORCISMS 


Behind these exorcisms there is a rich 
background of theology. The Fathers 
of the Church as well as the later theo- 
logians taught that the devils managed 
to establish themselves in the world 
after they were cast out of heaven. By 
committing the first sin, man allowed 
them to exercise power over creation. 
Ample justification for this is found in 
Scripture. St. John says: “*Woe to the 
earth and the sea because the devil is 
come down upon you having great 
wrath...” (Apoc., xii. 12); and in an- 
other place he says that the whole world 
is “seated in wickedness.”’ These state- 


ments of John are like an echo of St. 
aul (Rom., viii. 19-22): “For we know 
that every creature groaneth and trav- 
aileth in pain even until now.” The 
world was given to man, but he stupidly 
allowed the demons to take over. 

In the exorcism of material things, 
therefore, the Church begins by indicat- 
ing that the materials concerned may be 
the abode of demons. The aim of the 
exorcism is to drive them out. We 
might wonder why God permits the 
demons to enjoy power over created 
nature. But it was the very nature of an 
angelic being to have power over matter. 
As Fr. Walter Farrell, O.P., shows 
(“Companion to the Summa,” I, 246), 
the sin of the angels did not destroy 
the integrity of their nature. 


SAVAGERY IN A 
DISTRAUGHT WORLD 


We can understand the root cause of 
the savagery in animals. The “good 
earth” is the “painful earth.” As some- 
one has phrased it, ““Nature is red in 
tooth and claw.” The wild beasts of the 
forest know nothing of brotherly love; 
they eat their own kind. Even man is 
the prey of beasts. The hooded cobra is 
said to kill at least 20,000 persons per 
year in India. And in the more civilized 
portions of the globe men die by the 
millions from the ravages of tiny germs 
of disease. So placid the forest appears 
as the afternoon sunlight filters through 
the trees to transfigure the scene with a 
heavenly peace. But in that same 
forest lurk animals ready to tear flesh, 
crush bones and drink blood. In the be- 
ginning it was not so. There was peace 
and harmony in nature in the morning 
of history before the demons dominated 
the world, but we shall never know what 
that Paradise was like until another St. 
Francis comes along to give us a sample 
of it by means of his power over the 
animal world. 
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With good reason, therefore, does the 
Church exorcise the oil on Holy Thurs- 
day. But in view of the importance of 
Baptism, in putting the demons to rout 
from the soul, it is especially appropriate 
to exorcise the water in the font on Holy 
Saturday. There are no fuzzy circum- 
locutions in the prayer that the priest 
reads as he traces a cross in the water. 
In part he says: “‘Afar then, O Lord, let 
all unclean spirits, at Thy command, de- 
part; afar be the wiles and the wicked- 
ness of the devil; let no adverse power 
here prevail, whether it hover around us 
by craft, or creep in among us by 
stealth, or corrupt us by infection.” 

Church history, too, presents the 
spiritual life as a conflict with personal 
demons led by Satan. Running through 
that history are what we might call the 
battle songs of the Church: the Psalms. 
How often the question has been asked: 
why did the Christian religion of love 
borrow these psalms in praise of a God of 
battle? Father Bouyer (op. cil., p. 16) 
says that God chose for Himself a war- 
like people in preparation for the coming 
of His Son precisely because they were 
capable of hating the devil with a fierce 
hate. “That is why the triumphal song 
of its combats must resound and con- 
tinue until the end of time on the lips of 
the new people.” 


NEVER-ENDING WAR 

WITH THE DEVIL 

Church history of the early centuries 
shows a special preoccupation of the 
Christians with their fight against de- 
mons. They abominated idolatry. They 
stubbornly refused to have any part in 
the most inoffensive of the pagan re- 
ligious rites. To us it might seem 
strange that they balked at 
obeisance to something they knew to be 
mere wood or stone, something that rep- 
resented nothing. But we can_ see 
from St. Paul (I Cor., x. 19-22) that 


oly ia 
giving 
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devotion paid to idols went straight to 
demons. The fallen angels, under cover 
of disguises, succeeded in winning divine 
worship. By taking part in these false 
religious rites, the Christians would only 
pledge themselves to the service of the 
devil, and indeed it was noticeable at 
Corinth, for instance, that these cults 
got an almost unbreakable hold on cer- 
tain Christians. Idolatry, therefore, to 
the early Christians was the sin of 
all sins, the acquiescence in the will 
of the devil. 


INDIVIDUAL ENCOUNTER 

WITH THE DEVIL 

Later church history gives us some 
very picturesque accounts of individual 
combats with the devil. We have to 
weigh very carefully these ancient leg- 
ends, and indeed even the modern ac- 
counts of exorcisms that are printed 
without an imprimatur. There is good 
reason for healthy doubt in many of 
these extraordinary tales. But is there 
any reason to doubt the tussles of the 
Curé d’Ars with the Devil? And doubt- 
less every priest has had experience of a 
situation in which he could almost feel 
the hot breath of the devil. 

When we think of our own times, we 
can hardly convince ourselves that all 
the evil in the world is man-made. So 
much of it bears the breath of the de- 
mon, superior intelligence minus love. 
The trial of Cardinal Mindszenty is only 
one example of the inhuman mockery of 
justice that is found in all Russian 
courts-ol-law. It is a very. sinister 
master-mind that aims to break down 
the mind of the accused by drugs, tor- 
ture and psychological chicanery, but it 
is all so perfectly a part of the satanically 
adroit Soviet pattern. Murder would 
not be half as effective in intimidating 
the friends of the accused. 

Then, too, there is the deliberate at- 
tempt on the part of the Communists to 
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distort Christian ideas for the benefit of 
“the Party.” For instance, the Reds 
adopt the Russian concept of a Christian 
as “a suffering servant like Christ,” 
and twist it into the concept of a 
Russian as the “‘suffering servant of the 
arty.” 

Gone are the days when the devil was 
represented with horns, hoof and tail. 
Perhaps it’s just as well. We do him a 
service by caricaturing him in_ this 
fashion, for nobody can believe in the 
existence of such a monstrous creature 
and the Devil doesn’t want us to be- 
lieve that he exists. He works best 


underground. It is winning half the 
battle to recognize him for what he 
really is, and then we can close in on 
him and deal with him as Christ dealt 
with him. By the cross Christ drove 
Satan out of our souls, and it is by the 
cross that we will keep him out. We 
‘cannot afford to relax our vigilance be- 
cause Satan is by nature a far more in- 
telligent person than anyone of us. 

In secular affairs we must do our part 
to extend the Kingdom of God. That 
can only be done in this world of 1950 
by preaching and teaching and living 
and loving the lesson of the Cross. 
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If Priests Only Knew They 
Wanted It! 


By DANIEL A. LORD, S.J. 


\ \ HEN A PRIEST is very young, he 


pauses between the confession of sins 
and his absolution to talk a little with 
the penitent. 

When he is older, he says to himself: 
“T wonder why I stopped talking to my 
penitents?” Then rebuking himself, he 
probably begins once more to give them 
gentle counsel and spiritual advice. 

But for a long, long sector of his 
priestly life he is persuaded by the laity 
of one thing: a good confessor is a swift 
confessor. The priest to whom the 
people flow is the priest who asks a 
minimum of questions and gives the 
least advice. 

Right? Wrong? 

I’m only a priest... perhaps I’ve lost 
contact with the mind of the laity 
and maybe I can claim to be somewhat 
I gave a little advice 
I gave more 


the exception. 
when I was very young; 
advice as my years in the confessional 
advanced; to-day I talk for a very few 
moments to the penitent who in the 
merciful darkness back of the grille 
kneels and waits for my absolution . . 
but I talk. 

Seldom, however, do I talk of the 
penitent’s sins. 

In the first place, when a penitent has 
humbly knelt to me and confessed his 
sins, I am sure that he has within him 
such a distaste for the sad or monoto- 
nous or gaudy or threadbare event that 
the less said about it the better. 

Then, though I have had a long and 
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meticulous course in moral theology, I 
feel that often the sinner knows more 
about the practical side of sins than I do. 
I know the sins of the priest: I know 
all too well my problems and difficulties, 
my neglect of grace, my chilly perfor- 
mance of duty, my bad example to 
others, my cold-shouldering of God. 
But I am not so fresh from contact with 
worldly temptation as is the sinner who 
tells me his sins. 


THE PENITENT’S AWARENESS 

OF HIS GUILT 

The penitent is much more aware of 
the insistence and the insidiousness of 
sin than I could possibly be. His ex- 
perience with the problem of evil is very 
personal. If in the tone of his voice or 
hers I can detect a hesitation, | venture: 


“Is something troubling you)” (Un- 
like a good many priests of fiction 


printed or filmed I seldom add: **. . . my 
child.) If I sense that the confessed 
sin is one which because of some per- 
sistence of temptation is likely to recur, 
I pause to ask: “*Does the temptation to 
this sin live at your elbow? Will it be 
with you to-morrow a week from 
now)” If the answer is yes, I discuss 
with the penitent, not the sin, but that 
strange temptation which sweetly or 
savagely, delicately or fiercely, is a pre- 
lude to sin. 

But sins committed and confessed are 
sins that the penitent hates and wants to 


cast aside. To go back over them save 
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in the hope that he will not commit 
them again, has always seemed to me 
a waste of time. 

Besides, if the penitent’s heart is 
directed towards virtue, he is less likely 
If he knows that the 
priest in the confessional thinks him ca- 
pable of sanctity, he may not so readily 
relapse into a state of sin. When the 
priest’s words are not red with wrath 
but bright blue with hope, when the 
threat of the devil gives place to the 
promise of grace from Christ, the soul 
of the penitent kneeling in sorrow or 
shame or frustration may know the be- 
ginning of a new life. 

Whenever I speak to lay people on the 
matter of confession, I like to tell them 
another simple fact: “Priests are afraid 
that you, the lay people, don’t want 
priests to talk to you in the confes- 
sional.” 

For all their seasoned conviction that 
the seal of the confessional is inviolable 
and is never, never broken, Catholics 
are still strangely afraid that the priest 
in the confessional will know them. 
{ven when the matter of their confes- 
sions is less sin than peccadillo, they 
still cover their faces with their hands, 
and they speak in voices hushed, muted, 
or patently disguised. 

It is seldom, almost never, that a 


to veer to vice. 


priest recognizes a penitent in the con- 
fessional. Once I was told of a con- 
fessor who at the end of a particularly 
gruesome confession said to the peni- 
tent: “When you get home, will you 
please ask your mother to telephone me? 
I want to ask her about the strawberry 
social.” 

Never in my youth did anything like 
that happen to me. Never have I 
known its happening to a friend of mine. 
But if it has happened, I think it is just 
another sign of the total impersonality 
of priests as they hear the recital of sins. 
Almost before this particular priest had 


given the absolution, he had apparently 
forgotten the confessed sin. It prob- 
ably didn’t occur to him that the con- 
fession of the sin had caused the penitent 
embarrassment and confusion. After 
he had given the absolution, the sin, 
however heinous, was already in the for- 
gotten past. His request was made out 
of complete thoughtlessness—but a 
thoughtlessness which happily included 
thoughtlessness about the actual sin. He 
would not be likely to trust with a per- 
sonal request a sinner whom he re- 
garded with distaste and loathing and 
whose sins he remembered. His rather 
heedless request was an indication that 
he had dropped the confessed sin into 
the chasm of oblivion as he gave the 
penitent absolution and a penance. 

Again and again good friends have 
mentioned to me that they have been to 
me to confession; I did not place them 
in my mind. At the end of one con- 
fession, I said to the hazy figure back of 
the curtain: “What class are you in?” 
There was a low laugh .. . it was a nun 
on the faculty whom I had thought to 
be one of her own students. 


WHEN THE CURTAIN OF 

ANONYMITY IS LIFTED 

When we have heard a confession, we 
mentally pause. Shall we discuss with 
the penitent anything of the confession? 
Shall we encourage him (her) to the 
saintliness of which his (her) humility 
gives rich promise? 

The figure back of the grille is kneeling 
with bowed head and face covered with 
both hands. His or her unpleasant 
burden deposited, the penitent wants 
just one thing: a swift bill of health and 
dismissal. So, the priest gives a pen- 
ance, a brief word of encouragement, 
absolution, and a reassuring: “‘Go in 
peace.” 

We have become so accustomed to 
anonymous penitents who hurry in and 
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hurry out, disguise themselves against 
all possibility of our knowing them, who 
seem so furtive when they talk, secre- 
tive when they are silent, and swift in 
their flight that we hesitate to break in 
upon their obvious reticence. 

Then some soul lifts his face—still ob- 
scured by the curtain between confessor 
and penitent—and says: ‘Father, I 
find so much difficulty in praying. What 
can I do to avoid distraction?” And 
the ‘priest is jarred into something like 
astonishment. Someone has asked for 
help. Someone has turned from the 
grim reality of sin to the lovely vista of 
association with God. <A_ voice has 
asked for spiritual guidance. A moment 
like that is more exciting than the land- 
ing of a “particularly big fish’’—the 
welcoming home of someone whose con- 
fession begins with: ‘Father, it’s forty 
years since my last confession.” He 
feels that he has been listening, not to a 
sinner in repentant mood, but to a saint 
in the mood of aspiration. 


ee 


ENCOURAGE THE LAITY TO 

TAKE THE INITIATIVE 

So I am suggesting mildly and not too 
hopefully that we urge the laity to take a 
bit of initiative where we priests are 
concerned. 

They tell their sins, which, God wot, 
are painfully monotonous and unimagi- 
native. Many a priest at the end of a few 
hours in the confessional must feel 
somewhat as I do about the whole mat- 
ter: “Oh for one fresh and different sin! 
How can it possibly be that sin is so 
lacking in novelty or inventiveness or 
newness of approach? What a tire- 
some fellow the devil really must be!” 
But imagine the priest’s delight when, 
after the penitent has finished the dull 
and unexciting tale, he takes the initia- 
tive: 

“Father, would you mind talking to 
me a little about Jesus and His love?” 
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“Father, I should like to lead a much 
better life. What can I dod” 

“Father, do you think that God can 
love me in spite of my sins?” 

“Father, | have no mother. How 
can I increase my love for my Mother 
Mary?” 

“Father, on what 
concentrate?” 

“Father, how can I make the routine 
of my meritorious for 
heaven?” 

Believe me, words like these are music 
in the ears of a priest. Something like 
the breath of inspiration blows over his 
soul; he feels that he has a sudden 
glimpse of a garden. 

But because not one penitent in a 
thousand asks anything that remotely 
resembles those questions, the priest 
gives the absolution, silently says a 
little prayer for the penitent, and in 
mechanical weariness turns to the next 
penitent. Oh for a saint or two, if not in 
fact, at least in sigh and aspiration! 

Penitents’ shyness about their iden- 
tity handicaps a priest. Surely Catholics 
know and believe that a priest would 
not and dare not use anything he has 
heard in confession. If they told him 
that they had burned down the home 
for incurables—and then waited after 
confession to ask him, as he stood on the 
steps of the church, to bless their rosa- 
ries (broken when they escaped from 
their arson), he would not by a flick of 
his eyebrow acknowledge his remember- 
ing or recalling their confessions: every 
Catholic knows that. 

Besides, the vast majority of good 
Catholics who go to confession have 
committed very human sins, under- 
standable sins, sins that call for pity 
rather than wrath, sins that hurt the 
sinner more than they hurt the human 
beings against whom those sins were 
committed. The priest is not like a 
volcano on the verge of erupting, need- 


virtue should I 


work more 
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ing only the slight shake of a confession 
to cause him to erupt. He is the pa- 
tient father who knows all the problems 
of sinful mankind; he is the physician, 
as little likely to grow angry at sin as is 
the doctor to grow furious at a patient 
because of an attack of poison ivy or a 
bad chest cold. 

So, the penitent’s effort to disguise 
himself is really a waste of energy. He 
has been brutally frank about his sins; 
he isn’t endangering himself if he is 
mildly frank about himself, the sinner. 

Brave souls will sometimes identify 
themselves by their names. ‘“‘Father, 
I am Sam Johns; I came to confession 
to you last week.” 

“Father, this is Sue Kelly. [I am 
telling you my name because | hope to 
be a nun. But my mother is old and 
totally dependent on me.” 

“Father, | am old man Johnson’s 
daughter. Maybe you know him. If 
you do, you know that I haven't an easy 
life. Could you help me. . .)” 

“Father, I'm Rowe the plumber. I 
have six children, and a seventh coming. 
My wife sometimes thinks that maybe if 
I wasn’t so selfish. . . .”’ 


JOY IN SOLVING A 
PERSONALIZED PROBLEM 


The priest is flattered by the trust 
that has been placed in him. He is 
grateful for this clue which completely 
personalizes the confession. He feels 
that he can talk man to man... man 
to troubled woman . . . and he plunges 
into the personalized problem with zest 
and eagerness. Think less of the peni- 
tent for his having identified himself? 
Here is a new reason for liking him, ad- 
miring his humility, giving him a whole- 
hearted attention. The priest is talking 
no longer to a nameless blob of face; he 
is talking to a person who has a name 
and a background and a dear and per- 
sonal need. 


Or the penitent doesn’t mention his 
name (surely it is not matter for con- 
fession, nor is it in any sense necessary) 
but identifies himself in another way: 

“Father, ’m the mother of four boys, 
who are beginning to worry me. You 
see now why I’m so impatient and how 
much need I have for help and guidance. 
I come to you regularly for confession. 
If you don’t mind, [ll always say: 
‘I’m the mother of the four boys.’”’ 

Now the priest has another help to 
guarantee his own helpfulness. He is 
talking with a mother, and he will talk to 
her about her sons and the problems 
they are bringing into her life and 
theirs. 

“Father, I'm the high-school senior 
who told you he wants to be a priest.” 

“If you remember, father, 1 told you 
about my problems with my boss. You 
told me to stick it out. I did. But this 
week... .” 

The confession suddenly takes on the 
excitement and suspense of a serial story. 
It continues from confession to con- 
fession. The priest is dealing, not with 
an isolated occurrence, but with the 
happenings ina life. He is rapt out of the 
realm of the isolated worrisome incident 
and into the heart of a progress in virtue, 
a heroic struggle that gives the priest 
new strength even as he gives new cour- 
age to these two aspirants to God’s ap- 
proval. 

Some identification of themselves im- 
plies the rule that is so much advocated 
for people who want to be good: 

Get yourself a regular confessor. 

Identify yourself so that he can 
help you cure yourself of habits of sin 
or guide you to avoid the reappearance 
of those sins in your life. 

Through your own personal inter- 
est and questions let the priest guide 
you upward and upward in that pre- 
cious climb towards heaven. 

There isn’t a priest who isn’t made 
happy by the regular penitents who 
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come to him for confession. They seem 
almost a seal of approval of his priestly 
work as a spiritual physician. They 
bring him confidence, and their con- 
fidence gives him a new zest for his work 
and a new sense of achievement for them 
and for himself. 


THE PRIEST’S SATURDAYS 
TAKE ON A ROSY GLOW 


If in the course of the year a priest 
hears ten thousand isolated confessions, 
he has no idea of what has happened to 
those penitents. But if this afternoon or 
evening a priest has through the con- 
fessional learned that Betsy is now only 
one month away from her entrance into 
the convent . . . and Fred has finally 
dropped that girl who was no good for 
him... and Peggy has been making her 
morning offering each day, as he had 
recommended, as a start towards holi- 
ness... and Will has not once forgotten 
his nightly examination of conscience . . . 
if old man Brady boasted a little bit 
that he hasn’t been swearing in the pres- 
ence of the “‘childer” ... and Miss 
Hilke has got a long way towards win- 
ning the confidence of her problem 
third-grader . . . and the Conrads, six 
years married and parents of four chil- 
dren, have decided that there was no real 
reason for them to practise Rhythm... 
if dear lame Sarah Nichols took his last 
lesson on mental prayer decidedly to 
heart... and Tim McIntosh has really 
been trying to smile at his customers— 
to an upsurge of business . . . if Banker 
Vollner thanked him for the suggestion 
about his getting himself a missal, be- 
cause it decidedly improved his par- 
ticipation in the Mass... and Vollner’s 
wife hadn’t nagged her husband even 
once this week, not even once—then the 
priest’s Saturdays take on a rosy glow, 
and his priestly vocation becomes dearer 
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and more precious with each passing 
week. 

I am not afraid to suggest that, should 
a penitent suddenly ask in confession for 
help beyond the absolution for his sins, 
the confessor might be jolted into a 
dazed silence. He might be too sur- 
prised to know what to say. But he'd 
soon recover. 

The furtive disguises and the silences 
of my penitents have never stopped the 
flow of my advice in the confessional. 
Yet, I have often wondered whether the 
advice doesn’t turn out to be all of a 
pattern. ... Before Trinity Sunday did 
I give them in the confessional a little 
homily on the Trinity . . . when what 
Bill Brennan needed was a talk on pa- 
tience with his sick wife, and Claire 
Roubik would have been vastly helped 
had I talked to her even briefly about 
the arthritis that was her share of the 
Lord’s Passion? 

We priests are not, believe me, above 
the need for a little coaching from the 
laity. And confessions would be better 
if there were in addition to good con- 
fessors more codperative penitents. 

It is a joy to welcome back a sinner. 
It is a thrill to help a saint come closer to 
God. 

It is high privilege to whisper: “*go le 
absolvo.... Goin peace.” It is incredi- 
ble consolation for a priest to follow a re- 
treating back with the feeling: ‘There 
goes a friend I have helped . . . a saint 
who because of me has caught new 
glimpses of divine beauty . . . a trusting 
wayfarer who has permitted me to share 
a burden . . . an inspiring soul who has 
made me a little more eager to be a good 
priest.” 

If, when they come to confession, 
people would only let the priest know 
that they wanted him to talk to them! 
How gladly, how readily, how often, 
how inspiringly he would talk! 





The Apologist of the Second 
Spring 


By PAUL R. 


HOMAS WILLIAM ALLIES’ was 


born on February 12, 1813. This ob- 
servation is significant. It means that, 


when in 1850 he entered the Catholic 
Church, he had attained the maturity 
of a man in his 38th year; had been for 
a dozen years a clergyman of the Es- 
tablished Church; had been married 
for ten years, and had borne witness to 
the exciting religious events of England 
during half of its first fifty years in the 
nineteenth century. Allies must have 
been a man of remarkable courage. The 
certitude of conviction which he had 
reached at journey’s end must have been 
unquestionably firm, because that par- 
ticular moment he chose to make his 
submission to the Vicar of Christ, 
humanly speaking, could hardly have 
been more inauspicious. Allies severed 


his affiliations with Anglicanism on 
September 11, 1850. Less than three 


weeks later, on September 29, Pope Pius 
IX issued his historic Brief reéstablish- 
ing after a bitter winter of 292 years a 


Catholic Hierarchy for England and 
Wales. Britain was immediately con- 


vulsed by an insane fear of a “Papal 
Aggression,” so much so et to be 
qualified as either a Catholicor a “Pusey- 
ite’ entailed being shunned as a traitor 
to “throne and altar.” It was in this 
hour of her greatest need for intrepid 
souls that Thomas William Allies passed 
through the beckoning portals of the 
City of God upon earth. 

When Allies was born in the first 
quarter of the century, the Catholic 


RUST, O.M.I. 

Church was composed of a timid and 
tiny group of men and women who 
somehow or other had survived the 
ever-recurring storms of persecution, 
were still groaning under the harsh dis- 
abilities of the centuries-old penal laws, 
and desired nothing more of their sus- 
picious Anglican neighbors than to be 
completely ignored and left in peace. 
Newman had discovered them to be ‘‘a 
gens lucifuga, found in corners and al- 
leys and cellars and housetops, or in the 
recesses of the country.” 


FIRST INTIMATIONS OF THE 

COMING CHANGE 

In 1829 Wellington’s Emancipation 
Act was passed in Parliament by a large 
majority, but was given the royal con- 
sent grudgingly by a bigoted monarch. 
At this time Allies had just passed his 
sixteenth birthday, so there must have 
been burnt into his brain the humiliating 
price exacted from one who acknowl- 
edged his Catholicism before the world. 
Until the passage of this Act which re- 
moved the major disabilities under 
which Catholics had fretted out a miser- 
able existence since the Elizabethan 
Settlement of 1559, “rural Englishmen,” 
to quote George Eliot, “‘had hardly 
known more of Catholics than of the 
fossil mammals.” 

During the years Allies was preparing 
himself for Orders in the Church of 
England the Oxford Movement was 
born. John Keble had preached (July 
14, 1833) his thundering Assize Sermon 
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at Oxford on “National Apostasy.” 
It is not strange that Allies’ name does 
not appear linked with the fortunes of 
the Tractarian “greats,” for in 1833 he 
was a studious youth of 20, and still five 
years away from the day of his ordina- 
tion. That he eventually became in- 
timately associated with this vanguard 
of Anglo-Catholicism in the Establish- 
ment is placed beyond doubt by the 
tribute he paid to thirteen of the Oxford 
reactionaries in the Preface of his “See of 
Peter.” Among the thirteen “‘dis- 
tinguished names” we find listed Henry 
Manning, the two Wilberforces, Robert 
and Henry, Thomas Thorp, Pusey, 
Keble, Dodsworth, and Talbot. These 
courageous Anglicans had marshalled 
their forces publicly in a vain effort to 
stem the tide of latitudinarianism which 
they saw engulfing their beloved Church, 
by subscribing their names to the prop- 
osition that “any portion of the Church 
which does so abandon the essential 
meaning of an Article of the Creed, 
forfeits not only the Catholic doctrine 
in that Article, but also the office and 
authority to witness and teach as a 
member of the Universal Church.” 
Allies was in Orders three years when 
John Henry Newman rocked the Church 
of England to its foundations by the 
publication of Tract XC. This was in 
February, 1841. By means of this 
Tract the distinguished Oxonian en- 
deavored to establish the principle that 
Anglicanism and Catholicism were not 
intrinsically incompatible; that the 
Thirty-Nine Articles could be realisti- 
cally interpreted in a Catholic sense, so 
that they could be subscribed to without 
conscientious scruples by one whose be- 
liefs were limited by the dogmatic 
canons of the Council of Trent. This is 
not the proper place to enlarge upon the 
history of Tract XC. Suffice it to say 
that it was immediately assailed by the 
highest authorities, civil and ecclesi- 
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astical, in the Kingdom; that it termi- 
nated the publications of the Tracts for 
lhe Times; that it hastened Newman’s 
withdrawal from the active ministry 
and his retirement for reflection to 
that it brought into pin- 
Protestant 


Littlemore; 
point focus the basically 
character of Anglicanism. 


ALLIES’ ATTRACTION TO 

THE TRACTARIANS 

At the time Tract XC was published, 
Allies found himself well-launched on his 
Anglican career. Ordained in 1838, he 
was marked out from the very start for 
preferment in his Church. His reputa- 
tion for scholarship recommended him 
to the Bishop of London as the cleric 
most suited for the appointment of Ex- 
amining Chaplain to his Lordship. 
Fortunately for the new Chaplain, but 
unfortunately for the Church of Eng- 
land, this office proved to be his initial 
grace on his long journey into the Catho- 
lic Church, for it brought him face to 
face with the perplexing problems raised 
by the keenest and most speculative 
minds in the Established Church. It 
opened up the whole question to his in- 
quisitive mind: **Was or was not Angli- 
canism the Catholicism of the Primitive 
Church?” 

Dr. Bloomfield, Bishop of London, 
was not long in discovering the discon- 
certing fact that his youthful protégé 
had already become one of his more 
urgent problems. He was giving evi- 
dence of too pronounced a sympathy for 
those subversive Tractarian principles, 
especially for one who was a familiar of 
the Bishop of London. Accordingly, 
Allies was transferred to a rural parish 
to remove him from dangerous contacts 
with Catholicism. It chanced to be a 
well-beneficed vicarage, and the sole 
price the young minister was expected 
to pay for the privilege of continuing un- 
disturbed in its possession was to do the 
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sporting thing—become inarticulate and 
cultivate his charming English garden. 

This transfer, which occurred in 1840, 
seemingly liberated Allies from the 
seductive influence of what was then 
scored as “‘Ultramontane Romanism.”’ 
Actually it was the bestowal of the 
second great grace. Blessed with a 
superabundance of leisure time Allies de- 
termined to put it to good use by em- 
barking upon the same enterprise which 
had proved “fatal” to Newman. He 
undertook a searching study of the Latin 
and Greek Fathers, hoping, like New- 
man, to hew from the quarry of patristic 
tradition incontestable evidence that 
Anglicanism was the Catholicism of the 
Fathers of the ancient Church. That he 
was temporarily deluded by this myth 
is amply illustrated by the volume he 
published in 1846, “The Church of 
England Cleared from the Charge of 
Schism.” 


“WHERE PETER IS...” 


Deceived though he was by what he 
thought the Fathers had taught him, he 
was awakened to the forcefulness of one 
principle of orthodoxy upon which the 
Fathers held no two opinions—namely, 
that the Bishop of Rome enjoys by 
divine right, not only a primacy of honor 
in the Universal Church, but also a 
primacy of jurisdiction. Over and over 
again, more insistent each time, he could 
feel the pulse of patristic tradition beat- 
ing upon his brain, as it had beat upon 
Newman’s, almost driving him mad: 
“Where Peter is, there is the Church! 
Where Peter is, there is the Church!” 

His final treatise as an Anglican 
(wherein he repudiated the inconclusive 
evidence he had published in the work 
just referred to) expressed what he had 
actually gained from his search into 
Catholic antiquity, and he sums it up 
with trip-hammer precision in his “See 
of Peter” (page 137): 


“What do we, as English Chris- 
tians, owe to the Chair of Peter? 

“We owe it everything. 

“If it is ‘the root and womb of the 
Catholic Church’ in general, how 
much more to us in particular? 

“When Augustine the Monk came 
into England with his band of Mis- 
sionaries, did he come for himself, or 
was he senl? Who gave him mission? 
Who gave him Spiritual Jurisdiction? 
Who empowered him to be Primate 
over England, and to create other 
Bishops? A power is wanted for all 
this. Whence did he get it? 

“Not from the Kentish King, for 
he was not yet gathered into the fold 
of Christ himself; how could he 
send? 

“And had he been a sheep of the 
fold, how could he give mission to a 
shepherd? 

“Nor, again, was he monarch of 
England! How could he assign all 
England for a spiritual province? 

“Augustine derived his mission 
from S. Peter’s Chair. 

“Augustine derived his power to 
create other Bishops, and to assign 
them dioceses, from S. Peter’s Chair. 

“Augustine derived authority over 
them, when so created, from S. Peter’s 
Chair. 

‘““Augustine’s successors retained 
the authority which he had held by 
commission from 8. Peter’s Chair. 

“The fountain-head was in S. 
Peter’s Chair. 

“The head was S. Peter, living also 
in his successors. 

“What part had the civil power in 
all this? 

“It allowed the spiritual power to 
act. 

“But it never made these privileges 
by and of itself; it never claimed to 
send labourers into the vineyard of 
the Lord. 

“It never claimed to originate this 
spiritual jurisdiction itself, or to be 
supreme judge, or judge at all, in 
matters of faith. 

“Augustine the Bishop had one 
domain, Ethelbert the King had 
another. He was Augustine’s spiritual 
child, and temporal lord.” 
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ALLIES RESIGNS FROM THE 

ANGLICAN CHURCH 

“The Church of England Cleared 
from the Charge of Schism” was another 
preliminary grace. Others, as singular, 
were to be bestowed until in 1850 the 
full illumination by God of his brilliant 
intellect was to be poured forth in his 
“See of Peter,” whose full beauty we 
have already briefly anticipated by the 
above quotation. However, even at 
this period of his spiritual Odyssey, he 
could not resist the grace to determine 
what he must have feared the most, that 
the Catholicism of Pius IX was the 
Catholicism of Gregory the Great. So 
urgent, indeed, was this immediate 
grace that the scholarly Anglican dared 
not hesitate to make the examination it 
demanded he make. So it was that in 
1849 another apologetical treatise was 
published by him under the innocent 
title “Journal in France.” It proved to 
be ecclesiastical dynamite! In it he 
voiced the stunning observation which 
unleashed a tempest, almost as violent 
as that provoked by Tract XC, that 
reunion of Canterbury with Rome would 
prove, not to Rome but to Canterbury, 
an “incalculable blessing.” 


Thoroughly frightened by the tone of 


the book, Allies’ bishop, Samuel Wilber- 
force (“Soapy Samuel” to Mr. Punch 
because of his ritualistic leanings) sum- 
moned his reactionary parson to Oxford 
and ordered Allies to desist from fur- 
ther assaults upon the citadel of Her 
Majesty’s Establishment. You may 
still read, if you have the good fortune 
to possess a copy of his “Life’s Deci- 


sion” (1880), the absorbing account of 


this tilt with Anglican insularism as re- 
vealed in his conference with Bishop 
Wilberforce. So far as the latter was 
concerned, Allies may have been brought 
to bed by a violent case of Roman fever, 
but such as have experienced as con- 
verts the mysterious operation of divine 
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grace can easily recognize the fact that 
Allies had at long last been guided by 
the Holy Spirit very close to the goal of 
his earthly pilgrimage. He awaited one 
more sign that Anglicanism was not 
Catholicism. This sign was given—al- 
most miraculously it would seem—in the 
early months of 1850. 

Just nine years earlier, in 1841, the 
affair of the Jerusalem Bishopric had 
been the sign given to Newman that 
Anglicanism was Protestantism.  Pur- 
posing to bring about a more harmonious 
relationship between England and 
Prussia, a political move was engineered 
by the two political powers involved in 
the scheme to consecrate with the 
Anglican Ordinal a cleric of the Estab- 
lished Church for the diocese of Jeru- 
salem, and the newly made bishop was 
then to subscribe to the Lutheran 
Augsburg Confession, and conform his 
ritual to the Orders of the German 
Evangelical Church. It was this mi- 
cabre cabal which gave the sign to New- 
man. Immediately after, the great 
Tractarian retired into lay, communion. 

Now, in 1850, a case identical in its 
religious significance cut Allies loose 
from his Anglican moorings. It was the 
notorious Gorham case. Gorham, an 
Anglican cleric, had publicly rejected 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration. 
When he refused to recant, the Bishop of 
Exeter would not install him as Vicar of 
Bramford Speke. Gorham was coun- 
selled to make the incident a test case. 
He appealed for a decision to the Court 
of Arches (England’s court of high ap- 
peal under the jurisdiction of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury). Although its 
decisions are usually final, the Monarch 
in Council, as Supreme Head, may 
override a decision of the Court of 
Arches. Arches sustained the decision 
of the Bishop of Exeter. Gorham then 
carried a final appeal to the Queen in 
Council. Victoria, on March 8, rendered 
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her decision, which can best be described 
in the words of Allies quoted from his 
magnificent adieu to the Church = of 
England: 


“He felt that at his Anglican or- 
dination he had taken an oath of 
obedience to a power, the nature and 
bearing of which he did not then at 
all comprehend—a power which, the 
moment he came to comprehend it, 
seemed to be utterly opposed to every 
principle which he held dear as a 
Churchman—a power which had no 
parallel in all historical Christianity 
up to the very time of its enactment, 
and which not merely enthralled but 
destroyed the continuous life of the 
Church. For he found that Suprem- 
acy of the civil power to’ consist in a 
supreme jurisdiction over the Estab- 
lishment in matters both of faith and 
of discipline, and in the ,deprivation 
of Episcopal mission and jurisdiction 
from the Crown or the nation. The 
writer felt that he must either 
repudiate that Supremacy or every 
notion of the Church... to which the 
possession of the truth is guaranteed. 
The Royal Supremacy and the Church 
of God are two ideas absolutely in- 
compatible and contradictory.” 


THE ISSUE OF PAPAL 
OR ROYAL SUPREMACY 


Having established this prenolandum 
the writer continued by explaining the 
awful significance of the Gorham de- 
cision (“See of Peter,” Preface): 


“Nor can I regard the institution of 
Mr. Gorham by the Court, and at the 
fiat of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
under the decree of Her Majesty as 
Supreme Governor of the Anglican 
Church, to be anything else but a 
public profession that the Anglican 
Church is founded on the most dis- 
honest compromise—one which in- 
volves the denial of the whole Chris- 
tian faith, and the practical estab- 
lishment of unlimited Latitudinarian- 
ism. 

“T felt convinced that these who 
deny the Papal Supremacy must, if 
they are honest men, cease to study 


history, or at least begin their ac- 
quaintance with Christianity at the 
sixteenth century. Also that they 
must be content with a dead Church, 
and no Creed. 

“When I had come to this con- 
clusion, it became a matter of ab- 
solute necessity and conscience to 
acl upon it, to resign my office and 
function of teaching in the Anglican 
Church, and not only so, but to leave 
that communion itself, in which, so 
far from being able to ‘hold and teach 
all doctrine which the undivided 
Church always held,’ [| could no 
longer teach, save as an ‘open ques- 
tion, that very primary doctrine 
which stands at the commencement 
of the spiritual life (i.e., baptismal 
regeneration). 

“I leave therefore the Anglican 
Communion, not simply because it is 
involved in heresy by the decision of 
Her Majesty in Council, but because 
that Royal Supremacy, in virtue of 
which Her Majesty decides at all in 
matters of doctrine, is a power utterly 
incompatible with the existence of the 
Church of God, and because Angli- 
canism, as a whole, has not only 
tampered with and corrupted the 
entire body of doctrine which con- 
cerns the Church and the Sacra- 
ments, but, as a living system, is 
based upon a denial of that Primacy 
of S. Peter’s See to which I find Holy 
Scripture and the Church of the 
Kast and West bearing witness; and 
which I believe, on their authority, to 
have been established by Christ Him- 
self as the Rock and immovable 
foundation of His Church, her safe- 
guard from heresy and dissolution.” 


The “See of Peter,” which Allies re- 
spectfully dedicated to Gladstone, is 
dated “Launton, 1850.” Its author re- 
tired from the Church of England on 
September Il. By a Brief, just eighteen 
days later, on September 29, 1850, Pope 
Pius IX reestablished the hierarchy 
in England and Wales. Accordingly, 
Thomas William Allies might well be 
acknowledged by us as the first fruit, as 
he was to become until the end of a very 
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long life the apologist, of England’s 
“Second Spring.” 


RESTORATION OF THE 

ENGLISH HIERARCHY 

With the Emancipation Act of 1829 
marking a point of departure, the 
disenfranchised Church made rapid 
strides in gaining recognition as an ac- 
cepted pattern of English national and 
religious life. The Oxford Movement 
swept through her gates a distinguished 
coterie of fervent and militant con- 
verts, whose example became a constant 
source of encouragement to others to 
make the same decision. As a conse- 
quence of the steady influx of new 
Catholics, Pope Gregory VI deemed it 
imperative in 1840 to increase from four 
to eight the number of Vicars Apostolic 
who had been governing England since 
the reign of Elizabeth in lieu of a hier- 
archy. Then, a decade later, Pius IX 
arrived at the decision to restore the 
Hierarchy itself. In accordance with the 
tenor of the Brief there were to be 
twelve diocesan sees suffragan to a 
single Province, whose capital was to be 
Westminster, and whose Metropolitan 
was to be Nicholas Wiseman, Cardinal- 
Archbishop. It is interesting to re- 
mark here that to-day there are three 
Provinces and thirteen dioceses in 
England and Wales. 

Nicholas Wiseman was in Rome at 
the moment when the Papal Brief was 
issued. He had been created Cardinal 
the day following its promulgation. At 
the bidding of the Holy Father, Wiseman 
accepted the onus of announcing to his 
English subjects the news of the re- 
storation of their Hierarchy. He chose a 
most spectacular and dramatic way of 
making known the contents of the Brief 
by issuing on October 7 his first pastoral, 
direct from the Holy City itself, boldly 
terming it “From Outside the Flaminian 
Gate.”’ A few days later he took pas- 
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sage for Westminster to enter upon his 
arduous engagement of reconstituting 
the episcopate. 


POPULAR FRENZY PROVOKED 
BY WISEMAN’S ARRIVAL 


When he disembarked on English 
soil in November, the first Roman 
Prince of the Church to do so since Re- 
ginald Pole disembarked upon a similar 
errand in Queen Mary’s short reign 
three centuries before, he found himself 
among a people who had been stirred 
by professional agitators to a pitch of 
anti-Catholic passion not experienced on 
England’s tight little island since the 
terrifying spectacle of the Lord Gordon 
Riots of 1789. And this is no overstate- 
ment. In fact, contemporary Punch 
artists, such as Leech and the famous 
Tenniel, have left in libellous caricature 
a faithful record of the impression Wise- 
man’s mission made upon the popular 
imagination. Pius IX became “The 
Guy Fawkes of 1850." Wiseman and 
the Pope are caricatured making “A 
Daring Attempt to Break into a 
Church.” In this illustration Pius is 
pictured applying a wedge to the door of 
the Established Church while a_vil- 
lainous Wiseman stands watch. 

The sequel was disheartening, and 
might well have proven disastrous if 
Cardinal Wiseman had not kept a cool 
head. Catholics and Puseyites (as 
Anglo-Catholics were termed) became 
scapegoats of the popular frenzy. Prop- 
erty was destroyed in the riots which 
disturbed the peace of the larger cities. 
Lord John Russell, Prime Minister, 
viciously assailed the Brief as “‘an in- 
solent and insidious act of aggression.” 
Even Queen Victoria, in an address from 
the throne to her episcopate, voiced a 
bitter disapproval of the papal action. 
The Times and Punch led the printed 
invective. Wiseman appealed in vain 
to Lord Russell, to the Englishman’s 
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sense of fair play. The official answer he 
received from the Prime Minister was an 
added insult, another challenge to his 
authority. An Ecclesiastical Titles Bill 
was enacted into law by Parliament, be- 
coming effective on August 1, 1851. Its 
strictures penalized Catholic bishops 
who dared to arrogate to themselves 
such titles to English sees as had been 
named by Pius IX. Happily for the 
renascent hierarchy the Statute ‘was 
never enforced, although it remained un- 
repealed until Gladstone’s Administra- 
tion twenty years later. That the 
Statute did remain a dead letter is due 
largely to the influence of Newman’s 
brilliant lectures on ““The Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics in England,” which 
he delivered during the summer months 
of 1851 at the Corn Exchange, Bir- 
mingham. 

The No-Popery specter was finally 
laid, and Wiseman emerged from the 
contest commanding the respectful af- 
fection of Catholic and Anglican alike. 
He was spared to enjoy a most fruitful 
episcopate. When he died in 1865 
covered with honors, it was only fitting 
that a distinguished convert, his suc- 
cessor in the See of Westminster, Henry 
Manning, should speak his inspiring 
eulogy: “When he closed his eyes, he 
had already seen the work which he had 
begun expanding everywhere, and the 
traditions of three hundred years every- 
where dissolving before it.” It was in- 
deed a heart-warming tribute to the 
memory of a great religious leader. No 
man could have spoken a more direct 
or a more simple truth. Was it not an 
echo of Wiseman’s oft-repeated words? 
“T have never cared for anything but 
the Church. My sole delight has been 
everything connected with her.” 


ALLIES AS UNTIRING APOLOGIST 
IN SERVICE OF THE CHURCH 


Reestablishment of the Hierarchy 


opened up a vast field of apostolic mis- 
sion work for converts of the marked 
ability of Newman, Manning, and 
Allies. The latter had, as an Anglican, 
long distinguished himself for his bril- 
liancy as a controversialist, and his re- 
ception into the Church during the 
crucial year we have discussed set no 
limits to but broadened his horizons. 
Until he was a very old man, he never 
rested his prolific pen, employing it 
solely and unsparingly in the service of 
his Holy Mother the Church. His “See 
of Peter” (1850) was followed in 1852 by 
“St. Peter, His Name and His Office.” 
Between 1861-1895 eight important 
volumes were serially published dis- 
cussing “The Formation of Christen- 
dom.” In part we are indebted for these 
volumes to Allies’ appointment (1853) 
as Lecturer on History to the Catholic 
University of Ireland. On their value 
to the field of apologetics Cardinal 
Vaughan made an interesting commen- 
tary: “It is one of the noblest historical 
works I have ever read.” As we pointed 
out, a monograph detailing the events 
of his conversion, a sort of apologia pro 
vila sua, was published long afterwards, 
in 1880, under the title “A Life’s Deci- 
sion.” Unsurpassed in his knowledge 
of the Papal versus the Royal Suprem- 
acy, he presented in 1879 a series of 
treatises on St. Peter together with nine 
essays devoted to the question of the 
Royal Supremacy and cognate subjects. 
They appeared under the title, ‘Per 
Crucem ad Lucem.”’ 

His treatises on the nature and scope 
of the Royal Supremacy are as sub- 
stantial and refreshing to-day as they 
were a century ago, especially so be- 
cause the truths he so plainly set forth 
then have been over and over again 
validated by the subsequent history of 
the Established Church. During his 
lifetime it was Gorham and Gore. 
Yesterday it was Dean Inge (the 
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“Gloomy Dean” of St. Paul’s). To-day 
it is Inge’s successor, Matthews, the 
euthanasiast, Hewlett Johnson, Red 
Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Barnes, free- 
booting Bishop of Birmingham.  To- 
morrow it will be someone else. And 
when one inquires into the background 
of these scandalous examples of Modern- 
ism which are constantly turning up 
among well-positioned Anglican church- 
men, one invariably discovers that the 
pen of Thomas Allies will unerringly 
guide him to the correct conclusion: 
“the denial, by reason of the Royal 
Supremacy, of the whole Christian faith 
and the practical establishment of un- 
limited Latitudinarianism.”’ 
Foundational weaknesses in the elab- 
orate structure of Anglicanism and its 
American counterpart Protestant Epis- 
copalianism have been from time to 
time, and with a sense of shame, pointed 
out by gentlemen of the highest in- 
tegrity in their Church. One may cite 


two recent examples. At the end of 


April, 1949, two American episcopalians 
spoke out courageously at a Church 
Congress which convened inside Boston’s 
fashionable Trinity Church in Copley 
Square. Said the distinguished church- 
man, the Reverend Dr. Bernard Id- 
dings Bell, Consultant on Education 
and Religion, Diocese of Chicago: 

“To the populace generally we look 
like a Church held together only by 
accident of ancestral affiliation. The 
Episcopal Church bids fair to become 
a somewhat unpleasant joke, alike in 
circles Catholic, Protestant, secular- 
ist. Episcopalian Spirituality is now 
at an ebb too low for illumination. 
Our Protestant brethern are, in short, 
not impressed by us, nor challenged, 
nor even more than mildly amused; 
neither are the scoffers outside the 
gate” (Church Militant, June, 1949). 


In a paper delivered at the same Con- 
gress on “What Keeps the Churches 
from Uniting?” the Reverend Theodore 
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P. Ferris was reported by the same 
diocesan organ as stating: 


“But certainly, historically, — it 
would be hard for anyone in the 
Anglican Church to say that the in- 
stitution is the Church, when at one 
time in the Church’s history all the 
bishops of the Church got together 
and walked out from the main body 
and disavowed any loyalty to the 
person who at that time represented 
the institution, namely, the Bishop of 
Rome.” 


THE CRUX OF THE ANGELICAN 

PROBLEM 

For Allies—as it is for us to-day and 
so long as Canterbury and Rome are 
disunited—the crux of the problem lay 
in the substitution of the Royal for the 
Papal Supremacy. It is this unnatural 
Erastian alliance of State and Church 
which characterizes the basic nature of 
the Church Allies abandoned in 1850. 
“A communion,” he explained, “is the 
creature and the slave of the civil power 
when the origin of its mission and 
spiritual jurisdiction, and the supreme 
judgment upon its doctrines are vested 
in the civil power.” That the Church of 
Henry VIII had become just such a 
“creature and slave of the civil power” 
by the Statute of the Royal Supremacy 
is but a matter of historical observation. 
And what a terrible tyrant is the Royal 
Supremacy! “It is that power to which 
the Anglican Church first submitted it- 
self in 1534, and finally in 1559. It is the 
power under which it has lived three 
hundred years, and by whose grant it 
holds all its property. It is the power to 
which, during all that time, the clergy 
have sworn obedience, as ‘Supreme 
Governor, and the nature of the 
Supremacy is this, that what is subject 
to it cannot call it in question. It is the 
power which not only nominates, but 
institutes, bishoprics; causes Convoca- 
tion to be summoned, or not to be sum- 
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moned; to transact or not to transact 
business; confirms, or does not confirm, 
its acts; and in short, the power which 
constitutes the distinctive character of 
the Anglican Communion, as to its 
government, making it to differ both 
from the Catholic Church and all Prot- 
estant sects. Lastly, it is the power 
which alone makes it a whole, the 
Cathedra Petri of Anglicanism” (‘‘See 
of Peter,” Preface). And such, despite 
the pleasing fiction of the Church of 
England Powers Act of 1919, is still the 
hideous perversion engendered by the 
Acts of 1534 and 1559. 

A contemporary illustration of this 
conclusion is then proposed by Allies 
from a news item published in the 
London Gazelle: 

“The Queen has been pleased by 
letters patent under the great seal 
of the United Kingdom to reconstitule 
the Bishopric of Quebec, and to direct 
that the’ same shall comprise the 
district of Quebec, Three Rivers, 
and Gaspe only, and be called the 
Bishopric of Quebec; and her Ma- 
jesty has been pleased fo name and 
appoint the Right Rev. Father in 
God, George Mountain, Doctor of 
Divinity, heretofore Bishop of Mon- 
treal, fo be Bishop of the said See of 
Quebec.” 

ANGLICANISM THE CREATURE 

OF A POLITICAL BODY 

Allies impartially viewed the epis- 
copate of the Established Church against 
the towering background of its ancient 
predecessor, the episcopate of St. Augus- 
tine, and found it to be a venal creature 
of the English political body : 

“And so the ancient Episcopate, 
which derived its succession from 8S. 
Augustine, and its mission from 5. 
Peter, became extinct in banishment, 
in captivity, in duress. The Episco- 
pate which for well-nigh a thousand 
years had formed, and civilized, and 
blessed England in a thousand ways, 
and by which it was a member of 


the great Christian Body, was swept 
away. 

“And a new Episcopate, deriving 
its mission from Queen Elizabeth, 
aud perpetually dependent for its 
jurisdiction on the Crown of England, 
and owning in that Crown its Su- 
preme Ecclesiastical Judge, arose. 
This is its origin, this the principle 
on which it is built, the subjection 
of the spiritual power to the civil in 
spiritual things, in faith, and in 
discipline. © Humanam conali sunt 
facere Ecclesiam. They attempted, 
and they have succeeded.” 


It must have been with infinite sad- 
ness, and yet with a sense of relief and 
escape, that Allies penned the conclud- 
ing lines of the paragraph just quoted 
(“See of Peter,” p. 150): 


“For myself, now after long years 
of pain and distress, of thought, of 
inquiry, and of prayer, let me say 
as much as this—let those who can 
put their trust in such a Church, and 
such an Episcopate. But the duty 
which I owe to Almighty God com- 
pels me to declare my belief that it is 
an imposture, all the more dangerous 
to the souls of men, to the affection- 
ate, to the obedient, to those who 
believe that there is ‘one Body and 
one Spirit,’ because it pretends to be 
a member of the Catholic Body, with 
which it has broken the essential 
relation, and to possess spiritual 
powers which it has indeed forfeited.” 





ALLIES’ EULOGY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


If Cardinal Newman is remembered 
for his splendid letter to Mrs. Froude 
encouraging her to enter the Church by 
an enumeration of the blessings of 
Catholicism, Allies’ eulogy of — the 
Church’s scintillating brilliance is no less 
impressive (“See of Peter,” pp. 156 
sq.): 

“As to faith, go where you will, 
and within the bosom of that com- 
munion which is built on the rock of 
S. Peter’s Chair, you will find no 
variance of belief. 
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“Neither Clergy nor Laity differ. 
The Parish Priest pursues his daily 
task in no doubt as to the instruction 
of the young, the recovery of the 
wandering, the consolation of the 
dying. Councils of Bishops meet in 


all directions and send the result of 


their consultations and prayers to 
the common Shepherd of all, without 
contest, without variation of belief, 
from one end of the earth to the other. 
The Host comes forth in procession, 
and every heart is lifted up to the 
Author of Salvation, every head 
bowed in worship; one solemn feeling 
of the Real Presence fills a great 
church and inspires its congregation. 
Moreover Saints live and grow on it; 
societies of men and women are in- 
spired by it unto all the labours of 
self-denying charity. 

“Take as symbols within the one 
communion the bare table and the 
deserted shrine; but comfort, re- 
spectability, order, the power of the 
world that is. 

“Within the other, a people hushed 
in adoration, a cloud of incense, and 
the Present God; but poverty, con- 
tinence, religious communities, the 
powers of the world to come. 

“Within the one, among the Clergy 
itself, disputes, divisions, indiffer- 
ences, disbelief in all dogma. 

“Within the other, a system ac- 
knowledged by all the faithful, en- 
compassing and supporting them from 
the cradle to the grave.” 


THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT 


Allies was the last important  sur- 
vivor of the Oxford Movement. He 
breathed his last at the advanced age of 
ninety years on June 17, 1903. The 
church which he had singled out more 
than two generations before as_ the 
Bride of Christ was not unmindful of or 
ungrateful for his contribution to her 
glory. Twice he was the recipient of 
papal distinctions—the first time in 1885 
when Pope Leo XIII conferred upon him 
the coveted title of Knight Commander 
of Saint Gregory, the second time in 1893 
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when the same Pontiff sent him the 
special medal for merit. It was upon the 
latter occasion that Allies made his ac- 
knowledgment in an unusual, yet char- 
acteristic, manner, desiring to pay a 
charming compliment to a great Latin- 
ist, the Holy Father himself. And so 
Allies framed his brief note of apprecia- 
tion in the most precise form of pure 
Ciceronian rhetoric: 

mihi pro summo 


extremum 
donomque 


“Liceat ergo 
vite premio usque ad 
habitum verbum tuum 
gremio amplecti.” 


Allies’ Anglican life was tempestuous, 
racked by the uncertainties of a soul 
groping its way through the murky 
mists of doubt. But once he had 
emerged into the full sunlight of Catholic 
Truth, there descended upon him a 
serenity which has no human explana- 
tion, a peace of mind which never left 
him, but which took on an ever-increas- 
ing intensity in the long years that 
followed. So it was that what he wrote 
on the eve of his conversion, as he per- 
mitted himself one last fleeting glance 
over his shoulder into his Anglican past, 
and with which he closed the Protestant 
chapter of his life, was, on the one hand, 
an epilogue, and on the other a prologue 
whose epilogue will be traced out only by 
the Moving Finger of God: 

“Whither, then, shall I turn, but to 
thee, O Glorious Roman Church, to 
whom God has given, in its fullness, 
the double gift of ruling and teaching? 
Thine alone are the keys of Peter and 
the sharp sword of Paul. On thee 
alone, with their blood, have they 
poured out their whole doctrine. Too 
late have I found thee, who shouldst 
have fostered my childhood, and set 
thy gentle and awful seal on my 
youth; who shouldst have brought 
me up in the serene regions of truth, 
apart from doubt and the long agony 
of uncertain years. Yet, before | 
understood thee I could admire; 
before I acknowledged thy claims | 
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could see that undaunted spirit that 
would resign everything save the 
inheritance of Christ; that super- 
human wisdom, by the gift of which— 
while earthly states have had single 
conquerors or legislators, a Charle- 
magne here, a Philippe Auguste 
there—in Rome alone the spiritual 
ruler has dwelt for ages, smiting the 
waters of the flood again and again 
with the mantle of Elijah, and making 


himself a path through them on the 
dry land. But now I see that the 
God of Elijah is with thee. O too long 
sought, and too late found, yet be 
it given me to pass under thy pro- 
tection the short remains of this 
troubled life, to wander no more from 
the fold, but to find that Chair of 
the Chief Shepherd to be indeed 
‘the shadow of a Great Rock in a 
weary land!’ ” 
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The Full Theology of 
Christ the Saviour 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 


| © CALL Father Garrigou-La- 


grange’s latest work merely a book is 
understatement almost to the point of 
The volume is really a doctrinal 
encyclopedia on the Incarnation of the 
Second Person of the Holy Trinity and 
the Redemption of the human race by 
the same Jesus, the Son of God made 
man. In addition, it has some thirty 


error. 


complementary pages wherein is given 
a compendium of Mariology, and an 
Appendix on The Definability of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary’s Assumption. The 
entire volume reaches exactly 725 pages 
without counting the eleven pages of 
index. The high place occupied by the 
distinguished Dominican author in the 
contemporary Church as a_ general 
theologian seems an intimation of the 
place that he will occupy in the ages to 
come as one who lived in an age given 
over to secularism even on the part of all 
too many Catholics and in an age that 
has witnessed already two great heresies 
in potentiality 
developed into things formidable if there 
had not been already the definition of 
Papal Infallibility. Previously Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange had published sep- 
arate treatises on “The One God,” “The 
Triune God,” “The Creator,” and “The 
Holy Eucharist,” to say nothing of his 


heresies that might have 


lesser works—lesser only in comparison 
with the works already cited. 

This volume might be called a compass 
whereby the ordinary priest, engaged in 
parochial work or teaching, can steer his 
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course Clearly on the primary and second- 
ary questions of faith and theology in the 
whole matter of the Son of God becom- 
ing Man. And the older a priest is, the 
more he will find this great volume a 
book of spiritual reading as well; for it 
will enable him to read both the Old and 
New Testaments with the fullness of fruit 
as the first and greatest of spiritual read- 
ing books. This work has two parts: 
the first devotes twenty-eight chapters 
and 530 pages to the Incarnation alone; 
the second part devotes twelve chapters 
and 165 pages to the theology of the Re- 
demption. Even the mere reading of the 
titles of the forty chapters gives a clear 
intimation of the rich contents of the 
work. 


WAS A BOOK EVER MORE 

OPPORTUNE? 

On All Saints’ Day last the fullness of 
the Marian Age, so clearly prophesied 
over two hundred years ago by St. 
Louis de Montfort, was, we may say, 
formally inaugurated. Now, we cannot 
have a solidly intelligent devotion to our 
Blessed Lady without knowing the 
theology of the Incarnation and that of 
the Redemption also, as well as our 
Blessed Mother’s place in the theandric 
order. Then our devotion cannot be too 
intense, because God has made Mary all 
that He could have made her within the 
bounds of creatureship. In knowing 
the theology of the Divine Son we rea- 
lize how stupendous is the place Mary 
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occupies in the scheme of salvation by 
the will and purpose of God. Here is 
a sample of what we mean by the back- 
ground of the theology of the Saviour. 


“Pius XL said in equivalent words: 
‘The most sorrowful Mother partici- 
pated in the work of redemption with 
Jesus Christ.’ 

“Finally, a decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office praises 
the custom of attaching the name. of 
Jesus to that of Mary: ‘His Mother, 
our coredemptress, the blessed Mary.’ 
Therefore, the title “Coredemptress of 
the human race’ is approved. 

“Theological proof. It shows the 
genuineness of this title, for in the 
strict sense this title of coredemptress 
and universal mediatrix befits the 
Mother of the Redeemer, if she is 
associated with Christ in the work of 
the redemption of the human race by 
way of merit and satisfaction. But 
she was truly so associated with Him 
by a perfect communion of will and 
suffering, inasmuch as she gave her 
consent to the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion. Thus, she gave us the Re- 
deemer, and afterward, especially on 
Calvary, along with Christ congru- 
ously merited and satisfied for all of us; 
now finally in heaven she intercedes 
with Christ for us and distributes all 
graces we receive. Therefore, the 
aforesaid title strictly befits her. 

“But this association with Christ 
the Redeemer is properly understood 
when we exclude what it is not. 
Certainly the Blessed Virgin Mary 
was not the principal and perfective 
cause of our redemption, for she could 
not condignly redeem us in justice. 
For this, Christ’s theandric act of 
infinite value, as the head of the hu- 
man race, was necessary. The 
Mother of the Saviour could not 
elicit a theandric act of reparation, 
now was she constituted the head of 
the human race. But, subordinated 
to Christ, she is really the secondary 
and dispositive cause of our redemp- 
tion. 

“It is said ‘subordinated to Christ,’ 
not only in this sense that she is 
inferior to Him, but that she concurs 
in our salvation by the grace which 


comes from Christ’s merits. Thus, 
she operated in Him and through Him. 
Hence, Christ is the supreme mediator 
of all, and the Blessed Virgin Mary 
was redeemed by Him by a most per- 
fect redemption, not by being freed 
from sin, but by being preserved from 
it. 

‘She is also the dispositive cause of 
our redemption, inasmuch as she dis- 
poses us to receive Christ’s influence 
who, as the author of salvation, per- 
fects the work of our redemption.” 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS 
AND HALF-TRUTHS 


We have all sorts of devotional books 
especially of smaller compass that have 
statements on things spiritual which can 
be interpreted in a right sense but at the 
same time are liable to be construed in a 
false sense, even with dangerous effects 
on piety. And in these latter times we 
have had frequent mention made about 
the heavenly Sacrifice. And this is the 
very topic that our author, Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange, treats of on the last 
page under the general heading of 
“Christ the Saviour.” The page illus- 
trates the point I am trying to make. 
In a few paragraphs it shows that the 
term Eternal Sacrifice has no strict 
meaning at all. 


IS THERE SACRIFICE IN HEAVEN? 


oor 


This has been admitted by some 
and in recent times by Talhofer and 
Father Lepin, because Christ offers 
to God the Father His glorious scars 
and because the Scripture says: ‘I saw 
the Lamb standing as it were slain.’ 
There is a considerable difficulty here, 
because first of all sacrifice in the strict 
sense implies external immolation, 
at least sacramentally, and this does 
not continue in heaven any more than 
the sacraments do, because the blessed 
see God directly, without sensible 
signs. 

“Moreover, it seems that the sacri- 
fice in heaven would not be subor- 
dinated, but coédrdinated with the 
sacrifice on the cross, whereby, there- 
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fore, the work of our redemption 
would not have been completed, and 
would be contrary to what Our Lord 
said in dying: ‘It is consummated.’ 
In fact, it seems that the sacrifice in 
heaven as such would be more perfect 
than the sacrifice on the cross, which 
later would be subordinated to it as a 
disposition to its ultimate perfection. 

“Wherefore, neither a new sacrifice, 
in heaven in the strict sense must be 
admitted, nor a new and formal obla- 
tion of the sacrifice on the cross, but 
merely its consummation, which, St. 
Thomas says, ‘consists in this, that 
those for whom the sacrifice is 
offered, obtain the end of the sacrifice, 

according to Heb. 9:11, that 
Christ is a high-priest of the good 
things to come, for which reason the 
priesthood of Christ is said to be 
eternal. 

“Nevertheless, until the end of the 
world Christ glorious appeals to the 
Father for us, as the fruits of the 
sacrifice on the cross are applied to us, 
and thus also He actually offers the 
Masses that are daily offered by His 
priests. After the end of the world, 
Christ as our High-Priest along with 
the members of His mystical body will 
offer to the Father the cult of praise, 
adoration, and thanksgiving, wherein 
the sacrifice on the cross will be con- 
summated without a new sacrifice in 
the strict sense. 

“The sacrifice of the cross, however, 
is not actually but virtually perpetu- 
ated in its consummation; for it is 
more perfect to reach consummation 
than to tend toward it, and the mys- 
tical body already glorified is more 
perfect than the mystical body not 
yet glorified. Likewise, generally 
speaking, merit is subordinated to the 
reward toward which it tends.” 


READING BOOKS SUPPOSEDLY 
BEYOND US 


Many priests on ordination find them- 


selves plunged into pastoral work. 
Hence their tendency to devote their 
leisure time to popular reading only, ex- 
cept in the matter of refreshing their 


minds on particular tracts of Moral The- 
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ology in the light of actual practice. 
These priests forget what inanothersense 
one of our greatest American lay converts 
wrote in his autobiography nearly one 
hundred years ago: that asa mere child 
he had read books far beyond his ability 
to assimilate except in snatches, yet the 
very effort he made to understand the 
books gave him the mental development 
that hardly anything else would have 
given him. So too will our busy priests 
find in this encyclopedia of theology on 
the Saviour an incentive to master in a 
real rather than in a notional way by 
reading and meditating 
stirring truths of the Son of God made 
Man, truths derived from Sacred Scrip- 
ture and divine tradition but put into 
scientific form as to their great essentials 
in the thirteenth century by St. Thomas 
and his mighty compeers, and then in 


those soul- 


the intervening centuries touched with 
the perfection of integrity by scores of 
other theologians. | think this point 
can be finely illustrated by Lagrange’s 
development of one single proposition on 
the great truth of Redemption. That 
example of high exposition will whet 
the appetite for any and all propositions 
in the large volume. Then our priest 
reader will come by experience to an 
intimation of how the Apostles grew in 
the understanding of the things told 
them by the Saviour from His baptism 
in the Jordan to His expiring on the 


cross. The priest will acquire a some- 
what like understanding through his 


devout meditations on the Old and New 
Testaments, especially as they fit in 
This will 
enable him if he so wishes to acquire in 
kind the spiritual proficiency the Apos- 
tles had before the fiery tongues began 


with the liturgical seasons. 


to descend on them on the first Pente- 
cost Day: and if they are really willing, 
these same priests like the Apostles can 
go on towards spiritual perfection. Now 
for our sampling of Garrigou-Lagrange. 
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THE INFINITE VALUE OF 
CHRIST’S SATISFACTION 


“Were Christ’s operations intrin- 
sically of absolutely infinite value both 
for meriting and satisfaction? 

** Stale of the question. Certain theo- 
logians such as Durandus, Scotus, G. 
Biel, Lychetus, and others teach that 
Christ's satisfaction is only extrinsi- 
cally condign, superabundant, and of 
infinite value, namely, because of 
God’s gracious acceptance. Yet, these 
theologians acknowledge that Christ’s 
works had, because of the divine 
person of the Word, the greatest of 
value, that was not capable of being 
equaled by a mere creature, and for 
this reason it was fitting that they 
should be accepted by God for infinite 
value. 

“On the contrary, almost all other 
theologians hold that Christ’s works 
were intrinsically, because of the 
divine suppositum, of absolutely in- 
finite value for both meriting and 
satisfying. So say William of Paris, 
Alexander of Hales, St. Thomas and 
all Thomists, St. Bonaventure, and 
many others. 

“It must be observed that these 
same principles apply equally to both 
merit and satisfaction, for it is the 
meritorious act that’ becomes. satis- 
factory, when it is of an afflictive 
nature, and when this affliction is 
accepted by God and offered to Him in 
reparation for the offense. 

“However, before we prove this 
more common opinion, it must be 
noted that there is a difference be- 
tween merit and satisfaction. Merit 
concerns the reward to be obtained by 
the rewarded, and it therefore con- 
cerns either the good of the person 
meriting or of another, for whom the 
person merits. But satisfaction refers 
to the reparation that must be made 
for the injustice done to another's 
rights. But merit and satisfaction 
both enter into Christ’s works. 

“NToreover, it must be observed that 


there is a real and intrinsic relation of 


Christ’s theandric operations both to 
the object by which they are specified 
and to the principle by which they are 
elicited. In Christ the principle that 
elicits these acts is the divine sup- 


positum or the divine person of the 
Word, and the principle whereby 
these acts are elicited is the human 
nature, that operates by means of the 
faculties and habits or the virtues and 
gilts. 

“These operative principles, by 
which the suppositum operates, are 
physically finite, and so in Christ’s 
works as man there is no such thing as 
physical infinity. But as regards 
their moral value, this can be esti- 
mated either from the more or less 
exalted nature of the object, and thus 
Christ’s dolorous passion is objec- 
tively more meritorious than His other 
operations, or they can be estimated 
from the subject eliciting these acts, 
that is intrinsically and = morally 
infinite, namely, because of the sup- 
positum, although these operations of 
Christ come in contact with their ob- 
ject in a finite way. Thus, there is a 
distinction between the personal value 
of all Christ’s acts of charity, and 
their more or less exalted objective 
value. 

“First authoritative proof. Pope 
Clement VI in explaining the words of 
St. Paul and St. Peter regarding the 
oblation of Christ, says: “The inno- 
cent Christ, who was immolated on the 
altar of the cross, shed not a little 
drop of blood, though this would have 
sufficed for the redemption of the 
entire human race, because of the 
union with the Word, but streams of 
it, like unto a river, so that “from the 
sole of the foot unto the top of the 
head, there is no soundness in Him.” 
Thus, it is an infinite treasure for 
men, whereby those who use it may 
share in God’s friendship. There is 
not the least fear that this treasure 
will suffer any loss by its use, both on 
account of Christ’s infinite merits, as 
already stated, and for this reason, 
that the more many are drawn by the 
application of these merits to holiness 
of life, all the more there is an increase 
in the accumulation of their individual 
merits.” 

“Clement VI says that Christ's 
merits are of infinite value, not be- 
cause of their extrinsic acception by 
God, but ‘on account of the union of 
Christ's human nature with the 
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Word.’ The Supreme Pontiff speaks 
as St. Thomas does, whom we shall 
immediately quote. It is evident 
that the hypostatic union with the 
Word is not something of extrinsic 
denomination, as, for example, a 
bank note is, whose value is by some 
law decreed to represent a determinate 
sum of money. This constitutes the 
outstanding difference between paper 
money and gold or silver. 


“Second authoritative proof. St. 
Thomas says: ‘Sin committed against 
God has a kind of infinity from the 
infinity of the divine majesty, because 
the greater the person we offend, the 
more grievous the offense. Hence, for 
condign satisfaction it was necessary 
that the act of the one satisfying 
should have an infinite efficiency, as 
being of God and man. Again, he 
says: ‘Christ willed to deliver the 
human race from sins not merely by 
His power, but also according to 
justice. And therefore He did not 
simply weigh what great virtue His 
suffering would have from union with 
the Godhead, but also how much, 
according to His human nature, His 
pain would avail for so great a satis- 
faction.” Such is the reply given by 
St. Thomas to his corresponding 
objection, which is as follows: “The 
slightest pain would have sufficed to 
secure man’s salvation, because from 
His divine person it would have had 
infinite virtue. Therefore, it would 
have been superfluous to choose the 
greatest of all pains.’ In this article 
he says: ‘The dignity of Christ’s 
flesh (and likewise of His human na- 
ture) is not to be estimated solely from 
the nature of flesh, inasmuch as it was 
God's flesh, the result of which was 
that it was of infinite worth.’ If this 
is said of Christ's flesh, a fortiori it ap- 
plies tocharity. St. Thomas speaks in 
like manner in several other passages. 


“Theological proof. Both the meri- 


torious and the satisfactory value of 


actions is derived not only from the 
object or from the principle whereby 
they are elicited, but also, and espe- 
cially, from the dignity of the person 


dignity of the person who operates, 
the more this increases the value of 
the operation. But Christ’s person is 
infinitely worthy. 

“Therefore although Christ’s oper- 
ations, from the principle and the 
finite mode whereby they attain their 
object, are of infinite value, yet be- 
cause of the infinite dignity of the per- 
son from whom they proceed, they 
have both meritorious and satisfactory 
values that are infinite; or the pos- 
sibility of estimating their value is 
morally infinite. 

“The minor is certain, since Christ’s 
person is the person of the Word. 
First proof of major. Actions gener- 
ally belong to the supposita, and 
moral immanent actions come from 
the person, as from the principle that 
formally and freely elicits them. 
“Second proof. In a special manner 
satisfactory and meritorious actions 
formally include the offerer, who by 
these actions submits and offers him- 
self to the one to whom he avows his 
obedience. Thus, in the notion of 
meriting and satisfying, the relation 
is not between merit and the person 
meriting, between satisfaction and the 
person satisfying; but the person is 
related to these actions by way of a 
moral form; for these actions are 
intrinsically related to the person who 
elicits them and who freely offers him- 
self, the more what is offered to God 
belongs more intimately to the person, 
the more precious it is, for example, 
the immolation of the body or personal 
pain. 

“Wherefore we generally estimate 
of greater value a gift offered to us by 
a person of great merit than an equally 
valuable gift offered to us by a person 
of lower dignity. Thus it is said of 
God: ‘The Lord had respect to Abel 
and to his offerings,’ in that He consid- 
ered more the person offering than the 
gift offered. Therefore, a fortiori, 
God looks upon the person of His Son 
offering Himself on the cross. More 
briefly, Christ’s operations are intrin- 
sically and morally of infinite value 
because they are theandric.”! 


1 Fr. Lagrange’s work is published by the B. 
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Let's Talk 


This Over 


By A. M. 


; oe is an old clerical fable 
about the pastor who one day remarked 
to his assistants: “‘I am in a quandary 
about how to raise money this year 
a mission or a bazaar.” | don’t be- 
lieve this ever happened. I have had 
experience enough to know that most 
pastors mean missions to be beneficial 
for the spiritual life of the people. This 
is as it should be. Monetary considera- 
tions should play no sizable réle in such 
spiritual endeavors as missions, novenas, 
retreats, forty-hours, and other ex- 
positions of the fine art of sacred elo- 
quence. 

Still, money does play some part, 
however unfortunate this fact may be, 
and it seems to this writer, a missionary, 
that the whole problem of setting an 
accurate and just stipend should be 
brought out into the open and given a 
thorough airing. 

Now, the reader will remember that, 
when I state in this article that I re- 
ceived a certain stipend, the stipend 
was never mine to keep. Nor does any 
missionary keep the money for him- 
self. Usually it is used for some work of 
the community. Our community uses 
the stipends of missionaries to educate 
poor students for the priesthood and to 
support the foreign missions. And to- 
day, with the added burdens of new 
mission districts due to the after-effects 
of the war, with the increase in the 
number of vocations, with the higher 
cost of the necessaries of life, the mis- 
sionaries’ stipends are not carrying the 
load that they should be carrying. Even 
when you add that tip which is given 


to the missionaries with a knowing wink 
and a “this is for yourselves” remark, the 
total does not prove adequate for what 
the community needs. 

In some sections of the country the 
problem is not as acute as it is in others. 
I personally know some missionaries 
who have averaged two hundred dollars 
a week per man since the war. This is 
due to the fact that they are permitted 
to take the last collection in many 
parishes. In other parts, especially 
along the Eastern States, the missionary, 
far from getting the last collection, is 
handed one hundred dollars a week, a 
stipend that has been in vogue since 
Grant took Virginia. 

The problem is largely a problem of 
conscience. The people give to the 
last collection with the understanding 
they the missionary fathers are the re- 
cepients of their generosity. Oftentimes 
they enclose notes to the Fathers. 
More often than not, you will find 
checks made out to the missionaries, and 
these are not turned over to them. 
Everything goes to the parish. No 
matter how accurate the missionary at- 
tempts to be in his collection talk, the 
people are still amazed to find out the 
truth. Asa matter of fact, not too many 
pastors are anxious for the missionary to 
make known the true state of affairs 
since the collection might not be as 
large. One pastor ascended the pulpit 
after I had finished the collection talk 
and said: “I do not want the mission- 
aries to be disappointed with the collec- 
tion.” We never saw the collection. 
This comes fairly close to obtaining 
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money under false pretenses. [ would 
not want to judge this and similar cases 
according to the moral principles given 
us in De Justitia. 


MISSIONARIES AND THEIR 
FAIR REMUNERATION 


Missionaries are supposed to be 


specialists. Some, of course, do not 


measure up to others, but every one of 


them receives special training. They 
work at certain periods of the year. 
They pour their whole lives as priests 
into a few years of intense apostolic 
work. Their life-span as missionaries 


is very short. Yet, these specialists in 


the spiritual life are handed a check of 


one hundred dollars for one week of all- 
out effort. In these days of inflation 
that amounts to about fifty-two dollars 
of ten years ago. This certainly does 
not flatter their capacity or zeal. 

Nor does it make much difference 
how zealous the individual missionary 
The last two missions that I 
believe, from all 


may be. 
preached 
standards quite successful. On both 


were, I 


occasions the first assistant told the 
people publicly that they were the most 
successful in the history of the parish. 
Yet we received the same old stipend. 
Why? 
ach had left word to give us one hun- 
dred dollars a week per man and no 


Both pastors were absent—and 


more. 

It often happens that the pastor or 
some assistants take the time of a mis- 
sion as an opportunity to go on their 
vacations. Upon the missionaries falls 
the added burden of their parochial 
work. If the parish had to bring in 
someone to take their place for the two 
weeks or so of vacation, the stipend 
would not fall much short of what they 
offer the missionaries. Most 
likewise, have priests assisting on week- 
During the time of the mission 
This money, too, 


places, 


ends. 
they are not needed. 
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is saved by the presence of the mis- 


sionaries. 


STIPENDS FOR NOVENAS AND 

RETREATS 

Nor does the problem apply only to 
parish missions. There are novenas 
which last longer than one week, and 
still some pastors consider it sufficient 
to give the same stipend of one hundred 
dollars. Others, however, have realized 
the inadequacy of such a stipend and 
have increased it. The last pastor for 
whom I gave a novena gave me two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Nor does this problem apply only to 
parish affairs. Take the case of re- 
treats given to Religious. There is a 
terrible discrepancy in this field. Here 
are a few instances of what I mean. One 
community of Sisters for a week’s work 
(and hard work to a very large group of 
Sisters) gave me a check for seventy- 
five dollars. Another group of Religious 
for an eight-day retreat gave seventy- 
five dollars. A group of priests for a 
three-day retreat gave me one hundred 
dollars. A group of priests for a day’s 
recollection gave me thirty-five dollars. 
A small and poor group of Sisters gave 
me one hundred dollars for a week’s re- 
treat. A still smaller and still poorer 
community of Sisters for one week’s 
work gave me one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. These last two communi- 
ties were so poor that I wished [ did not 
have to take the money. | would rather 
give Sisters’ retreats and conferences for 
nothing. One of my confréres recently 
gave a day of recollection to a com- 
three conferences, confessions, 
parlor visits—and they handed him ten 
dollars. He told them they should keep 


it, since they probably needed it more 


munity 


than he did. 

| wish that all our work could be 
worked out on that basis, but unfor- 
respective 


tunately it cannot. Our 
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communities need our help very much 
to-day. Here is an example of what I 
mean. A short time ago I received a 
bill from a hospital which is operated by 
Sisters. I was not sick; I merely spent 
ten days with them for the purposes of a 
checkup on my physical status. The 
bill came to three hundred and _ fifty 
dollars. The next week I gave a retreat 
to Sisters and after a solid week’s work 
| received the huge sum of sixty-five 
dollars. This is probably why our 
Superiors have a short life span, too. 


PLEA FOR A MUTUALLY 

EQUITABLE SOLUTION 

Every missionary that I have spoken 
to on this subject has the same _ or 
similar ideas. Something must be done 
to rectify the situation. We do not want 
poor parishes to suffer. We should be 
happy to work in poor parishes for less. 
But we all agree that the poor parishes 
are not the offenders in this regard. 
Oftentimes the pastors of these poorer 
churches pay as much or more than 
parishes three or four times their size. 
Well do I remember one of these pastors 
with a very poor parish, who told us not 
to mention the collection at all. He 


paid us very well. He told us to tell the 
people to take home the candles that 
were given to them for the closing of the 
mission. What a contrast to some other 
parishes where, after buying the candles, 
the people are told to leave them in the 
benches and then they are sold the fol- 
lowing week again! 

To sum up, money should not be the 
dominant idea in this picture and thank 
God it isn’t. Since it does play some 
part in making parish missions feasable, 
the stipend should be settled on some fair 
basis. It must be fair to the parish, to 
the pastor, to the people who give the 
alms, and to the missionary and _ his 
community. It might be arranged on a 
sliding scale of attendance. It could be 
accommodated to the amount of work 
and the size of the parish. It could be 
done in any of a dozen ways. It is not 
an easy problem, but one that admits of 
a solution. The solution, however, 
rests above all with the pastors. It is, 
after all, an offering that they make to 
the missionaries, and that offering de- 
pends on their good will. These words 
have been written in no spirit of criti- 
cism, but rather one of codperation. 
Let’s talk it over. 
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A Survey of the Reviews 


By ERNEST GRAF, O.S.B. 


DEAF CONFESSORS 


Deafness is one of the many trials 
that usually beset the priest who has 
grown old in the service of God and the 
undoubtedly con- 
stitutes a grievous hindrance in the ad- 
ministration of the Sacrament of Pen- 
ance, for which reasonably good hearing 
is of prime importance. There must be 
not a few priests who are seriously wor- 
ried in mind about their fitness for the 
work of the confessional, seeing that, at 
least normally, the Sacrament cannot be 
administered validly and licitly with- 
out an avowal of sins by the penitent and 
their perception by the confessor. 

This problem is the subject of an in- 
teresting study in the Ami du Clerg’ of 
July 13. The conclusions arrived at by 
the writer are calculated to comfort and 


eare of souls. It 


reassure many a confessor, though the 
case examined is concerned with a par- 
ticular instance, that of a worthy chap- 
lain to a convent of nuns and a man per- 
fectly equal to the other duties of a 
chaplain, such as the weekly lecture on 
Christian doctrine which priests in that 
position are bound to give regularly 
(Canons 509 and 565). The confes- 
sional alone was in question, for, though 
the good priest was able to hear people 
when they spoke slowly and distinctly, 
he was lost as soon as they talked in a 
whisper, hurriedly and without proper 
articulation—which is precisely what 
usually or at least all too often happens 
in the confessional. Is sacramental 
absolution valid when the confessor has 
understood but little or almost nothing 


of what has been confessed? 
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This is a case where the old adage 
holds good: “‘Never deny, rarely con- 
cede, always distinguish.” A distinc- 
tion, then, must be made between the 
requirements for integrity of the Sacra- 
ment and those for its validity. The 
positive law of God, as interpreted and 
applied by the Church, demands that all 
mortal sins committed after Baptism be 
submitted to the keys, together with 
such circumstances as affect the nature 
of these sins, as well as their number, in 
so far as this is possible. On the other 
hand, no such detailed or specific con- 
fession is required when there is question 
of venial sins. As regards validity, by 
divine law and from the very nature of 
the Sacrament some actual sin, whether 
mortal or venial, whether recent or pre- 
viously confessed and absolved, must be 
submitted to the keys, for Penance is a 
kind of judicial procedure and there can 
be no judgment where there is no sub- 
ject-matter for a sentence. However, 
where there is no grave matter for con- 
fession, a specific avowal of a definite 
sin is not necessary for validity; it suf- 
fices if the penitent exhibits himself as a 
penitent or as a sinner, and absolution 
is also valid when there is a physical 
impossibility of actual confession, as 
when it is given to a sick person unable 
to speak, to soldiers about to go into 
battle, or to people whose language is 
not known. The only condition—and it 
is one from which there can be no dis- 
pensation—is that people thus absolved 
give some token of sorrow for sin, or that 
its presence may be taken for granted. 
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A general accusation of one’s sins, or the 
very desire of absolution, sufficiently 
indicates the presence of sorrow for sin 
and thus provides the essential condi- 
tions for a valid absolution—provided 
always, of course, that there is no ques- 
tion of mortal sins, since these must be 
submitted to the keys directly and 
specifically and with the circumstances 
that may alter their nature and degree 
of gravity. 

When a penitent confesses his sins in 
detail, he complies, for his part, with 
the obligation of integrity, but if the 
confessor does not hear, or hears only 
partially, that integrity does not exist. 
But the confessor is aware of the dis- 
positions of the penitent who comes for 
absolution, so that the absolution he 
pronounces is valid. But is it licit? 
The answer is in the affirmative, but 
only on certain conditions. 

If the penitent confesses only venial 
sins or grievous sins already confessed 
and absolved, the confessor may law- 
fully absolve, since such sins are not a 
necessary matter of confession, even 
though he has heard little of what has 
been confessed, and all the more so if, 
from his general knowledge of the peni- 
tent, he is morally certain that only 
venial sins have been accused. But the 
case is entirely different when there is 
question of mortal sins, for these come 
under the law in virtue of which all 
mortal sins committed after Baptism 
must be confessed explicitly. It follows 
that in such a case the penitent is bound 
in conscience to make sure that the 
priest can hear him. If the penitent has 
spoken with reasonable clearness, and if 
in spite of his willingness to lay his sins 
before the priest, the latter, owing to 
hardness of hearing, has not understood, 
the absolution would be valid because 
the penitent has done what is required 
of him for the integrity of the Sacra- 
ment. But what about the confessor? 


If, as said above, the accusation is 
exclusively of venial sins, since these are 
not a necessary matter for confession, 
the confessor may lawfully absolve, all 
the more so if, from his general knowl- 
edge of the penitent, he has had a moral 
certainty that only venial sins have been 
confessed. On the other hand, if the 
confessor knows that the penitent is sub-. 
ject to violent temptations, or that he 
even yields to temptation in a grave 
matter, he is bound to question him 
whenever he has reasons to think that 
there was something unusual in the ac- 
cusation which he has not fully under- 
stood, since the priest is bound, for his 
part, to insure the material integrity of 
the accusation. If during the confession 
the penitent has reasons to think that 
the priest has not heard or understood 
what was said, he is bound to repeat his 
accusation if, on being questioned, the 
priest is seen not to have heard. If such 
a doubt, or even such a certainty, only 
arises after confession, the absolution 
was valid and there remains only the 
obligation of declaring that sin in the 
next confession, in the same way as one 
is bound to confess grievous sins that 
may have been forgotten. In like man- 
ner, those who have benefitted by a 
general absolution are not relieved of the 
obligation of confessing any grievous 
sins they may have committed, because 
the law is universally binding and ad- 
mits of no exception. 


DOES SANCTIFICATION DEPEND ON 
PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS? 


Under the above somewhat challeng- 
ing title the Jesuit Hludes of July- 
August examines a problem of enormous 
concern for every human individual. 
The problem is whether a man’s rela- 
tions with God are dependent on psy- 
chological states and conditions which 
are indeed found in him but for the pres- 
ence of which he is not responsible. 
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Since we are accountable to God, it is 
essential that we should be free agents, 
in such wise that psychological condi- 
tions—be they good or bad—do not 
force our free will, even though they 
may be an immense advantage or a 
grievous handicap, as the case may be. 
There are people who come into the 
world laden with a heavy burden of in- 
herited weaknesses and tendencies which 
seem to constitute a hopeless hindrance 
to what we know as spiritual and moral 
rectitude. Others, on the contrary, ap- 
pear to have been from the 
cradle with a happy temperament that 
inclines them, as if instinctively, to the 
practice of virtue. At any rate, this is 
what one might infer from the “‘Lives” 


blessed 


of holy personages, as this kind of litera- 
ture used to be written until not so very 
long ago. 

To preserve a sense of proportion in 
this difficult matter, it should be borne 
in mind that sanctification and the at- 
moral rectitude not 
Sanctification is 


tainment of are 
quite the same thing. 
an act of God to which man gives his 
assent, but which is a spontaneous gift of 
God. By this act God seizes the very 
center of the human person. In its 
bestowal God may bypass, so to speak, 
man’s apparatus. At 
least, it need not peremptorily alter it as 
By this act of God 
The in- 


psychological 


by a single stroke. 
man is radically sanctified. 


fusion of sanctifying grace is an event of 


the purely supernatural order for the 
realization of which psychological pre- 
dispositions are neither a help nor a 
hindrance. 
psychological 


There is no such thing as a 


fitness for sanctifying 
grace, in so far as its infusion is a spirit- 
ual event brought about by an act of 
God. 

Yet, holiness, in the usual sense of the 
word, does seem to require certain con- 
ditions which are not granted indis- 
with, certain 


criminately. To begin 
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dispositions are indispensable for the 
very possibility of a spiritual and moral 
act. If the mind is so clouded by the 
fumes of passion, and if instinct solicits 
the will with such imperiousness as to 
eliminate freedom, there can be no 
moral responsibility. 
quires for its normal functioning a meas- 
ure of psychological integrity. On the 


other hand, once the new life of grace 


Conscience re- 


has been initiated in the very core of the 
soul (in the fine point of the soul, as the 
mystics say), it tends to spread over the 
whole of the human personality. In 
other words, the Holy Ghost, now oper- 
ating in the soul, aims at the creation of 
new modes of thought, feeling and ac- 
tion, as we read in the Psalm: cor mun- 
dum crea in me, Deus, et spiritum rectum 
The spiritual 
freedom thus acquired tends to liberate 
the soul from the downward, earthward 
inclination or bias of a psychological 
system that is at variance with the new 
There are certain purely 


innova in visceribus meis. 


life of grace. 
psychological dispositions which condi- 
tion the play of the Fruits of the Holy 
Ghost in the virtues of the Christian 
life; however, they are not to be identi- 
fied with that perfection, though of 
course they favor and foster its attain- 
ment. In their absence essential holi- 
ness is possible, but its hold on the soul 
is precarious. 

The writer in Etudes concludes that 
there are two kinds of (the 
word being taken in the sense in which 
St. Paul uses it when addressing the 
the 


psychological 


“saints 


Corinthians and other people): 


saints, that is, whose 
equipment is unbalanced, who carry the 
weight of a heavily charged heredity, 
whose life is a long series of risings and 
fallings and whose essential or radical 
holiness will never reveal itself in their 
psychological structure: on the other 
hand, there are those who are endowed 


with a happy disposition of soul or tem- 
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perament—people, that’ is, who are 
chaste, meek, strong or gentle as if by 
instinct. 

Is it a matter of indifference whether 
a man be blessed with a happy psy- 
chological build-up or whether he be 
handicapped by an inner lack of har- 
mony? By no means, for “even though 
in the last instance sanctification de- 
pends on grace and free will which trans- 
cends psychological conditions, it is im- 
portant that nature should be whole, so 
that it may serve as an instrument as 
well as a token of the life of the Spirit.” 
It follows that modern psychological 
therapy is not to be rejected by Chris- 
tians, for though in the last resort sanc- 
tification is the work of the Holy Spirit, 
it remains true that the soil in or on 
which He works should be wholesome; 
that is, natural hindrances to the action 
of grace should be removed by such 
means as are made available by the re- 
sources and researches of psychiatry. 
All this is but another way of saying that 
the ideal we should hope and pray for is 
a wholesome mind in a healthy body, 
mens sana in corpore sano; for though 
grace transcends nature, it does not in- 
variably and of itself correct natural de- 
ficiencies, perhaps more especially if 
such a correction is not beyond the re- 
sources of nature itself, 


MARIA GORETTI 


The unprecedented scenes that at- 
tended the canonization of this Italian 
child are fresh in the memory of every- 
one. It was about that time that a 
Catholic lady asked the writer of these 
lines why it was that so young a child 
was being raised to the honors of the 
altar. Of course, she was sweet, pious 
and innocent, and such was her charity 
that she forgave her murderer. But 
when all is said, was she not just the 
victim of one of those criminal assaults 
of which there are so many, and which a 


certain type of newspaper battens 
upon? The same question may have 
presented itself to other minds. The 
answer is not difficult; in fact, it was 
given by the Holy Father himself in the 
wonderfully moving address which he 
gave on the evening of the canonization 
to the half-million people who filled St. 
Peter's Square and the adjoining 
streets—not to speak of the millions who 
heard it on the radio. Maria Goretti 
was a Martyr in the fullest sense of that 
wonderful word. 

Martyrdom does not consist expressly 
in dying for Christ, or for the Catholic 
Faith. The man or woman that sacri- 
fices his or her life for the sake of any one 
of the principles or virtues of the Chris- 
tian life dies a Martyr’s death if these 
principles or virtues are attacked pre- 
cisely under this aspect—that is, as 
commanded by God or by the Church 
(for instance, the seal of confession). 
The latest and most youthful canonized 
Saint died in the defense of her chastity, 
a virtue that forms what is called a sub- 
jective part of the cardinal virtue of 
temperance. No less than fourteen 
times was she struck with a sharp in- 
strument which tore her intestines, 
pierced her lungs, and grazed her heart. 
But instead of using her hands and arms 
to push off the brutal murderer, which 
would have been an instinctive gesture, 
she used them solely to keep her dress in 
order, urged by the higher instinct of 
virginal modesty. That she chose 
death rather than yield to the sugges- 
tions of the young murderer is estab- 
lished beyond a doubt. As the young 
miscreant brandished his weapon and 
began to strike her, she cried again and 
again: “No, No, I will not do it.” 
And to the question, “Why not)” she 
simply replied: “Because it is a sin: 
God forbids it!” 

It is not necessary for true martyrdom 
that death should be inflicted by pagans 
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or heretics. St. John Nepomuk was 
thrown from the bridge over the Moldau 
at Prague by order of a Catholic king, 
because he refused to break the seal of 
confession, and Henry II of England, 
who caused the death of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, was also a Catholic ruler. 
But the great Archbishop opposed with 
all his might the king’s encroachments 
upon the liberty and the privileges of 
the Church, and deemed it not too much 
to sacrifice his life in so doing, for, as he 
himself declared: “There is nothing 
dearer to Christ than the liberty of His 
Church.”” Maria Goretti suffered death 
for the sake of one of the ten command- 
ments. When undergoing a_ terrible 
operation lasting two hours, without 
anesthetic, as the surgeons imagined 
that its use would be dangerous, she 
kept repeating in her delirium: ‘‘No, No! 
It is a sin, God forbids it!’ St. Thomas 
clinches the matter when he asserts 
categorically that “‘all virtuous deeds, 
inasmuch as they are referred to God, 
are a profession of the faith whereby we 
come to know that God requires these 
works of us, and rewards us for them 
and in this way they can be the cause 
of martyrdom. For this reason the 
Church celebrates the martyrdom of 
Blessed John the Baptist who suffered 
death, not for refusing to deny the 
faith, but for reproving adultery” (II- 
IT, Q. exxiv, art. 5, Engl. tr.). 

It was on these grounds that the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites decided on 
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Palm Sunday, 1945, that the martyrdom 
of Maria Goretti was an established 
fact, and that her beatification might be 
proceeded with, though there were no 
miracles ascribed to her intercession. It 
was as 2 Martyr and a Virgin that the 
youthful maiden was canonized on the 
evening of June 24 of the present year of 
Jubilee amid indescribable scenes of en-' 
thusiasm. The unprecedented feature 
of this open-air canonization was that 
the aged mother of the new Saint wit- 
nessed the glorious function from one of 
the windows of the Vatican. That 
venerable old lady had given her child 
an admirable Christian formation, and 
Maria, on her part, had responded to the 
loving care lavished on her. She was a 
model of every virtue, and it was this 
holy life that prepared her for the 
supreme heroism of a martyr’s death, 
for, as the Holy Father declared, ‘‘hero- 
ism such as hers is not the result of im- 
provisation.”’ It is safe to say that had 
Maria died of malaria, as did her father, 
there would have been no question of her 
canonization, for, thanks be to God, 
there are many pious, innocent maidens 
all over the world. But, to quote the 
Pope more, if “the dazzling 
splendor and the ravishing perfume of 
this lily dyed in purple demanded that 
her name be inscribed in the catalogue 
of Saints, it was because little Maria 
Goretti was the sweet Martyr of purity,” 
and as a Virgin Martyr she will be 
honored in the Liturgy of Holy Church. 


once 
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Quinquagesima Sunday 


Charity 


S } ‘NOPSIS: 
Main Thought: Sanctity consists essentially in 
charity. 
I. Introduction: Vistaken 
sanctity. 

Il. Epistle: (1) St. Paul clears up mis- 
conceptions about the nalure of sanc- 
lity. (2) St. Paul shows that sanctity 
consists in charity. 

I11. Application: (1) What is this charity 
St. Paul lyrically describes? (2) 
How can we get an increase of charity? 
Conclusion: 


notions of 


Because the essence of sanctity 
is charity sanctity is available to those living 
in the world. 


People sometimes have mistaken no- 
tions about holiness or sanctity. - 
think that sanctity 
prayers; others think that sanctity con- 
sists in fasting and beating the body. 
Still others think that sanctity consists 
in having visions of Our Blessed Mother, 
or in possessing the power to work 


Some 
consists in long 


miracles as some of the Saints did. 
Finally, some think that sanctity con- 
sists in abandoning the world entirely 
and joining a convent or monastery. 
Because of these mistaken notions about 
the real core of sanctity, a fair number 
of people spend their lives chasing an 
illusion, while a far larger number of 
realistic Catholic men and women 
simply throw up their hands and say: 
“Sanctity is not for me—I just want to 
be a good Catholic.” 


It may be encouraging to us twenti- 
eth-century Catholics to realize that the 
early Christians, just like ourselves, 
could sometimes get mixed up on the 
question of what makes a man really 
holy, or a saint. As a matter of fact, 
the Epistle of this morning’s Mass deals 
with precisely that problem. St. Paul 
tells his Corinthian converts plainly and 
emphatically what sanctity consists in; 
and, in so doing, he shows us that sanc- 
tity is available to all. He tells us 
plainly that the heart of all genuine 
sanctity is charity. What makes a man 
a saint is neither prayers, nor fasting, 
nor miracle-working, nor a religious uni- 
form—good and helpful though all these 
things may be; what makes a man a 
saint is the possession and exercise of 
the virtue of charity. . 

We may do well then to consider just 
what this charity is of which St. Paul 
speaks so enthusiastically, and how we 
can get an increase of this magnificent 
virtue. 


POPULAR MISCONCEPTIONS OF 
CHARITY 


The word charity is thrown around 
very loosely. Most people in the world 
think of charity as the giving of money 
to a good cause. So we speak of “chari- 
table institutions” like orphanages or 
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hospitals. Again we speak of “‘prize- 
fighters donating their share of the 
purse to charity,” that is, to some good 
cause like the Cancer Fund or the In- 
fantile Paralysis Fund. Now, while 
giving money to a good cause may flow 
from the fact that a person does possess 
the virtue of charity, we must not con- 
fuse these works themselves with the 
virtue. Charity has a far vaster sweep 
than almsgiving. The fact that charity 
must not be exclusively identified with 
giving money to a good cause, is brought 
out sharply by the fact that a man could 
contribute heavily to a good cause with- 
out having the least ounce of the virtue 
charity. A man might contribute 
heavily to a united charity drive simply 
for the sake of getting his name in the 
papers; or he might contribute because 
he feels that such a contribution is good 
for business relations. Again, an atheist, 
a man who actually denies the existence 
of God, could contribute money or even 
personal service to an orphanage merely 
because he felt sorry for the poor little 
children. That would be a good and 
noble human action—in fact, we would 
call it humanitarianism; but the act 
from the virtue 


would not proceed 


of charity. 


CORRECT DEFINITION OF 
CHARITY 


When, therefore, the world speaks of 


charity and we Catholics speak of char- 
ity, we are not always speaking the 
same language. Let us see what charity 
is according to the Catholic notion. 
Theologians define charity this way: 


“Charity is a divinely infused power 
(virlus) which inclines us to love 
God for His own sake more than 
anything else in the universe (supra 
omnia) and to love all the things 
which God loves and in the way in 
which He loves them” (Tanquerey, 
**Fund. Mor.,”’ § 733). 
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That definition includes many points. 
But all the points are necessary if we 
are to have a correct notion of what the 
virtue of charity is. Let us examine 
them separately. 


We may wel! begin with the point that 
* since that is the point 
Char- 
ity is a real love, even though it is dif- 
ferent from all other types of love. We 
all know what love is in a general way: 
it is the attraction which draws a man 
something that 


charity is “love, 
most stressed in the definition. 


towards someone or 
appears to him to be good or delightful. 
Even though the word “love” is used 
most of the time in novels and movies 
to designate romantic or boy-meets- 
girl love, we all know at the same time 
that there are other kinds of love: the 
love of parents for children, the love of 
children for parents, the love a man has 
We know, 


there are unworthy 


for his country, and so on. 
too, that loves: 
so, a drunkard who feels a special at- 
traction to whiskey is said “to love the 
bottle.” This same human power of 
loving, then, gets different names when 
it is attracted to different classes of 
things or people. 


Now, charity, or Christian love, has 
a special Person towards whom it is at- 
tracted; that is God. This 
fact that charity reaches out towards 


Person 


God as the Person of special attraction, 
is one way in which charity differs from 
romantic, or parental, or patriotic, or 
other kinds of love. 


HOW CHARITY DIFFERS FROM 

OTHER TYPES OF LOVE 

But there is another and much more 
important way in which charity differs 
from all other types of love. Charity 
is a supernalural love. That is, we do 
not come by it naturally, nor can we 
exercise — if unaided 
human powers. Charity is a love which 


simply by our 
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God Himself plants in our hearts in 
Baptism. That is what theologians 
mean when they say that charity is “a 
divinely infused virtue.” They mean it 
is a power which is not part of us simply 
because we are born human beings; 
they mean it is a power which God Him- 
self freely gives us to enable us to love 
Him. If a man loves food or sleep, he 
loves it instinctively: he is naturally 
aware of the attractiveness of a sirloin 
steak when he is hungry, or of the de- 
lightfulness of sleep when he is weary. 
If a man loves a woman, all he has to 
do is be with her and see her enough and 
talk to her enough to feel attracted by 
her beauty or charm. If a parent loves 
a child, he does so instinctively. In all 
these attractions, love comes naturally. 
But the love of God does nol come 
naturally. We cannot taste God, nor 
see Him with our eyes. He is invisible. 
Now, while it is true that by studying 
the universe around us and by thinking 
about God we could come to realize 
that God is Himself beautiful and good 
above all other things, our knowledge 
would still not be such as to make us 
love Him. Natural knowledge of God 
would make us admire God, but it 
would not make us really love Him (St. 
Francis de Sales, “The Love of God,” 


Book X, Ch. 10). 


CHARITY IMPLIES UNION 

WITH GOD 

The reason we say that natural 
knowledge of God’s beauty would make 
us admire Him but not love Him is this: 
love always seek to. be joined to what it 
loves. A child does not merely stand 
off and admire the goodness of an ice- 
cream cone—he wants to be joined to 
the ice-cream cone. A man or a woman 
does not merely admire the beauty or 
charm of the other person; each seeks to 
be joined to that person in the beautiful 
and lasting union of marriage. So too, if 


we are really to love God we must be 
joined to Him in some way. But we 
cannot be joined to Him in a physical 
way because He is beyond the reach of 
our senses. He is invisible. We can- 
not enjoy conversation with Him or be 
in His company by any of our unaided 
human powers because He is too far 
above us. 

Left to ourselves we could never 
have done anything to cross the vast 
abyss which separates the sphere in 
which we live and the sphere in which 
God lives. But God could and did cross 
that abyss. The Most Blessed Trinity 
in a mysterious but most real way has 
come to live within our own souls. And 
in coming to live within us the Blessed 
Trinity has done something to our own 
soul and to all its powers to enable us 
to truly share in its own life. Just as 
the sun sparkling in the blue heavens 
makes everything in the universe bathe 
in its own light, so God dwelling in the 
soul gives it a share in His own life: 
this new life of the soul, which confers 
on the soul a supernatural beauty, is 
what we call sanctifying grace. In ad- 
dition to beautifying the very essence 
of the soul, and making it truly an 
image of Himself, God has also be- 
stowed special gifts on our powers of 
intelligence and will to enable them to 
contact the God dwelling within us. 
These gifts are faith, hope, and charity. 
It is this last-named gift of charity that 
enables us to be joined to God in a 
union of intimate friendship. 


LOVING GOD ABOVE 
ALL THINGS 


In the definition of charity which we 
have been considering, one special point 
must be considered. We = said that 
charity is a power given to us by God 
which makes us love God “above all 
other things” and makes us “love all 
other things for the sake of God.” 
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Here we must be very careful. When 
we say that charity makes us love God 
more than anything else in the uni- 
verse, does that mean that we have to 
feel more love for God than we do for 
our own mothers, or wives, or husbands, 
or children? No, it does not. The 
reason for that is, that charity is not 
an emotional love. It is a love which 
flows from our wills; it is a love of 
Even in purely human love, 
we all realize that emotion is not the 


choice. 
main element. The mother who nurses 
a feverish child for long hours into the 
night, may not feel very good about it; 
she may have a splitting headache or be 
exhausted for lack of sleep. But the 
depth of her love is proved by her 
tender care and watch- 
fulness. Her love is far deeper than 
mere emotion, though emotion may ac- 
company her love. The father who puts 
in an exhausting day’s work six days out 
of seven for the sake of his wife and 
children may hate the work he is doing, 
but he sets his chin and plows doggedly 
on because his love is deeper far than 


unwearying 


mere emotion. He loves them with 
his mind, and his will and his whole 
strength regardless of how he feels. 
So, too, when we love God, we do not 
have to feel good about it—though 
at times our love may be accompanied 
by emotion. Our Lord said: “If any 
many loves Me, He will keep My com- 
mandments.”” He did not say: “If any 
man loves Me, ye will feel wonderful 
about keeping My commandments.” 
Love of God, then, is an act of choice, 
springing from the will under the help 
of God’s grace. And so, even though 
we may feel great love for a wife, or a 
husband, or a mother, we show that we 
love God more than them when we re- 
fuse to break God’s commandments for 
the sake of pleasing them. 

Finally, we said that charity makes 
us not only love God more than any- 
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thing else, it also makes us love the 
things which He loves. This helps us 
to understand that often puzzling prob- 
loving the neighbor. Many 
times the neighbor appears very un- 
He is distasteful to us natu- 
rally; we may find him a boor or a bore. 


lem of 
lovable. 


But God does not command us to love 
the neighbor's shortcomings; God tells 
us to love him in spite of those short- 
comings. This new power of charity 
shows us the neighbor under the light 
of faith. Charity does not hold up the 
neighbor to us as merely the man with 
the loud voice, or the man with poor 
Char- 
ity passes by these superficial char- 
acteristics and shows us that God made 


taste in clothes or conversation. 


this fellow, and has died for this fellow, 
and wants to bring him to heaven just 
as truly as He wants to bring us there, 
and that in heaven all his disagreeable 
characteristics, as well as our own, will 
disappear. Charity, therefore, operates 
in the light of faith, and makes us think 
and act kindly to the neighbor because 
we know that God truly loves him. 


CHARITY AS THE MEASURE 

OF HOLINESS 

We said at 
sermon that holiness or sanctity con- 
sists in charity. Now we know that 
there holiness—some 
people are holier than others. The 


the beginning of this 


are degrees in 


reason they are holier is that they pos- 
sess more of this virtue of charity. If, 
therefore, we wish to grow in holiness, 
we must grow in charity. How can we 
grow in charity? God gave us this gift 
in Baptism, but He wills to give us 
ever more of it and He has designed 
ways for us to receive more. We can 
get more charity by begging God in 
prayer to give us more; we can get more 
charity by receiving the Eucharist and 
the Sacrament of Penance more fre- 
quently. Finally, we can get more char- 
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ity by every good act of love we per- 
form for the sake of God. Charity is 
like the traditional snowball which 
keeps growing bigger the more we roll it 
along. 

If we wish, then, to be holy, we do 
not have to enter convents or monaster- 
ies—though love of God may call some 
of us there. The same thing which 
makes a man a saint in a Trappist 


monastery, can make a man a saint in an 
insurance office. The same thing that 
makes a Carmelite nun a saint, can 
make a stenographer in an office a saint. 
The same thing that can make a Francis 
Xavier a saint in a foreign land can 
make a mother or father a saint in his 
own home doing the daily chores of 
raising a family. That same thing is the 
love of God—or charity. 


First Sunday in Lent 


The Cross 


SYNOPSIS: 

Vain Thought: Catholicism was not designed 
for comfort. 

Introduction: Groups of people always sum up 
their way of life colorfully ina symbol. (1) 
The Catholic symbol is the Cross. (2) 
The meaning of that symbol. 

I. Epistle: An erhortation to put the truths 
of Christ into practical action. 

IT. Gospel: The temptation of Christ is a 
lemplation to make Christianity a 
comfortable way of life. 

Ill. Application: If we are to live practical 

Catholic lives, we shall suffer. 


Over the centuries billions of people 
who have followed the way of life known 
as Catholicism have had a common sym- 
bol summing up a central idea of their 
religion. That Christian symbol is the 
cross. We find the cross on church 
steeples, over tabernacle doors, on the 
back of priestly vestments; we find it in 
that peculiar gesture Catholics make 
with holy water. It has been so through- 
out the centuries: the cross stood on the 
helmets of crusaders and formed the 
hilt of their swords; the cross has 
marked Christian burial places all the 
way back to the days of the catacombs. 

The cross is really a two-way symbol: 
it is the symbol of God’s love for us, 
and it is the symbol of our love for God. 
The cross is not merely a reminder of 


the historic fact we know as Calvary. 
The cross is a reminder that that same 
love of God which extended even to the 
pain and death of God’s own Son, still 
pursues us throughout the centuries. 
The cross is also a reminder of the 
fact that all who wish to love God in 
return, must be prepared for suffering. 
In a word, the cross vividly points out 
to us that Catholicism does not promise 
a comfortable way of life. It promises a 
joyful way of life, because it is a life of 
love, but a joy which is bought at a 
price. 

This truth, constantly held before 
our eyes by the symbol of the cross, 
that the love of God on earth neces- 
sarily causes some discomfort, is brought 
out very clearly in the Epistle and Gos- 
pel of to-day’s Mass. 


TRANSLATING CHRISTIAN TRUTHS 
INTO ACTION * 


In the Epistle this morning, St. Paul 
appeals to his converts not to “receive 
the grace of God in vain.” That is, he 
tells them they must put Christian 
truths into action in their lives. It is 
not enough to say: “I love You, my 
God”—we must love God by our ac- 
tions. St. Paul at the same time adds a_ 
special reason why our beliefs must 
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shine out in our actions: if we do not 
live up to our religion, we scandalize 
our non-Catholic neighbors. That is 
what he means when he says: “We 
give no offense to any man, that our 
ministry be not blamed.” 

St. Paul then enumerates the many 
virtues Christians have to practise to 
make the love of God shine forth in 
their lives. If they really love God— 
if they have charity “‘unfeigned’’—they 
must be chaste, truthful, just, honest, 
patient, kind, gracious, and so on. 
Now, the practice of all these virtues, 
even in a small degree, calls for a fair 
A good Catholic 
will sometimes suffer financial loss be- 


amount of heroism. 


cause he is honest in business dealings; 
he will have to practise strong. self- 
denial even in married life if he is to 
He will 


have to have a high degree of love of 


practise the virtue of chastity. 


neighbor to be patient with all sorts of 
boors and mean, petty people whom he 
will encounter everywhere from de- 
partment stores to the golf course, to 
the corner drugstore. Certainly a man 
who puts these virtues into practice is 
going to suffer a lot of physical and 
emotional discomfort. But even though 
he suffers, he will be happy. There will 
be meaning in his suffering—he will bear 
suffering out of love for God. 

In St. Paul’s day, Christians suffered 
much more than we: they were impris- 
oned, exiled, put to death. They paid 
for their religion. To the world they 
seemed the most miserable of people, 
but they knew how happy they were. 
Some of our people, too, those behind 
the Iron Curtain, are faced to-day with 
threats of death or prison because of 
their religion; and even here where we 
are not confronted with such a_ test, 
things for the 
sake of their religion: they carry a bur- 
den of double taxes to bring Christ into 


Catholics suffer many 


the schoolroom; in seeking public office 
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they are at times discriminated against 
their Catholic 
who raise large families en- 


because of religion. 
women 
counter social snubs many times 

they are made to feel like something out 
of a barbarian age. When they are 
being chaste, motherly and hardwork- 
ing, they are sneered at as “breeders,” 
All this hurts. All this causes 
discomfort. All this is a kind of martyr- 
dom day in and day out. Catholicism 
is no easy way of life; but those who 
live up to it, even while they suffer 


much interior 


or boobs. 


discomfort, know how 
joy they find in putting God’s love into 
practice. 

The Gospel gives us a magnificent 
example of the fact that love of God 
demands sacrifice in this life; that 
Christianity was not designed for arm- 
chair living. It is the gospel of the 
temptation of Our Lord. The first 
thing we notice is that Christ spent 
That 
living. 


forty days in fasting and prayer. 
certainly is not comfortable 
Christ had no such need to fast as we 
have—He had no sin. But being the 
first Christian, the first Catholic, He 
showed His followers in a striking way 
that they would have to practise prayer 
and mortification throughout their en- 
tire lives. And when we consider the 
temptations offered to Christ, we can 
see that they are temptations to a com- 
fortable way of life (Ricciotti, “The 
Life of Christ,” pp. 276-77). 


NATURE OF THE TEMPTATIONS 

OF CHRIST 

If we look at the temptations in their 
obvious sense, they seem to be simply 
concerned with Christ’s own life as an 
individual; 
amples of general types of temptation 


they seem to be three ex- 
which all men go through: temptations 
to sensuality, to pride, and to avarice. 
Christ is hungry; He has been fasting 
forty days; very well let Him take care 
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of His bodily needs by a miracle pro- 
ducing loaves of bread out of rocks. 
Christ is about to disclose Himself to the 
world in public; very well, let Him 
knock people’s eye out with a dazzling 
series of miracles of the fireworks vari- 
ety; let Him leap off a high mountain 
and descend to the ground as gently and 
gracefully as a swallow. Christ is really 
king of the world; very well, let Him 
own and enjoy all the wealth and power 
of Rome and Greece and all great 
nations yet to appear like England, 
America and France. See how glitter- 
ing those kingdoms are: look at their 
wealth, their armies, their navies, their 
technological inventions! They can all 
be His to own and enjoy. 

If we look at these temptations in this 
simple, obvious way, as temptations 
strictly personal to Christ, as tempta- 
tions against merely His own sanctity, 
we can see that the three temptations 
are simply temptations to sensuality, 
to pride and to avarice. And we can see 
that Christ, in quickly rebuffing these 
temptations which He had no need to 
undergo, was giving us an example of 
how to meet similar temptations in our 
own personal lives. 

There is another explanation of these 
temptations, however, which is accept- 
able and which brings out more sharply 
both the subtlety of the devil and the 
depth of the temptation. These tempta- 
tions may be looked on, not merely as 
temptations against the personal sanc- 
tity of Christ, but as temptations 
against the whole plan of Christianily. 
In other words, Christ was sent to do a 
job in one way by His Father, and the 
devil suggests that He try a different 
way—a way of saving men which it is 
in His power to accomplish. The devil 
tells the Redeemer to drop this idea of 
drawing men to Him by love and by suf- 
fering love. He tells Him: ‘People 
are too earthy to respond to love; go out 


and win the world by giving people 
what they want. Give the people 
plenty of food—they’Il love you for that 
and will follow you. Perform all sorts 
of spectacular miracles—that will make 
people rush to your side witli curiosity 
the same as they would rush to see the 
effects of an atomic explosion, or the 
feats of circus performers, or a murder, 
or anything else of a startling nature.” 
Finally, the devil says: “Conquer the 
world by force, not by love. Head a 
victorious army and trample under 
foot the Roman legionaries and lead 
your people in triumph through the 
streets of Rome, or Greece, or anywhere 
else that resistance is offered you. Lick 
the world into submission; conquer it 
by your power. That way, everyone is 
sure to become a follower of Christ.” 


DISTORTED EXPECTATIONS OF 

THE MESSIAH 

Now, this deeper explanation of the 
meaning of the temptations fits in 
very well with what we know of the 
historical milieu into which Christ 
entered. At the time Christ appeared 
among men, the Jewish nation had long 
been sighing for the Messiah to come 
for the redeemer and king of the nations. 
They had read and reread the ancient 
prophecies about Him. They knew that 
He would be a king, a wonderworker, 
one who would take pity on man’s miser- 
ies and would set people free. All that 
they had read was true. But people 
twisted God’s prophecies to suit their 
own fancies. They injected their earthy 
interpretations into the meaning of 
God’s word. The Messiah was sup- 
posed to have mercy on the poor and the 
afflicted; and He did—but He was not 
intended to wipe out forever disease 
and death. He was to bring to people 
a new and more wonderful kind of life 
a life for their souls. Christ did work 
miracles out of pity for the blind and 
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deaf, the lame and crippled. His heart 
seemed almost to have been unable to 
resist the sight of a poor, afflicted human 
being. But in working these beautiful 
miracles of compassion Our Lord al- 
ways brought out that He had come to 
do a much more important medical job 

the healing of men’s souls. He had 
come, first of all, to cure men of the 
disease of sin. So, when Christ told the 
palsied man to pick up his cot and that 
. his sins were forgiven, He pointed out 
to the open-mouthed audience that it 
was a greater miracle and work of 
mercy to forgive sin than to cure a sick 
body: “Which is easier, to say arise 
and take thy bed and walk, or thy sins 
are forgiven thee?” He showed He 
had the power to do both things, and 
that the forgiveness of sin was greater. 

The Jews, at the time, had also dis- 
torted the notion of the heavenly food 
that the Messiah was to bring—the food 
of God’s truth for their souls. Many 
of the people blissfully expected that 
in the days of the Messiah one grape 
would be able to produce a full quart of 
wine, and that a single stalk of wheat 
would yield a dozen loaves of bread. 
Christ did work some astounding mir- 
acles in the line of providing the neces- 
saries of life: He fed crowds of thou- 
sands of people with a few loaves and 
fishes. But His task was not to suspend 
the ordinary laws of nature and of God's 
Providence. Man was still destined to 
work for a living, and Christ promised 
that, if men did their part, the Heavenly 
Father would do His: “Seek ye first the 
kingdom of heaven, and all these things 
shall be given you.” But Christ was 
bringing a much more wonderful food— 

a food for souls, a bread from heaven 
which we call the Eucharist. 

The Messiah was also to be a king 
according to the Scriptures and was to 
free the people from enslavement. The 
people of Christ’s time, therefore, made 
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very practical interpretations of this 
promise. The Jews were under the 
heel of the Romans. “Very well,” 
thought the people, “just wait. When 
the Messiah gets here, we'll knock the 
Roman armies back on their heels. 
We'll tread Rome under our feet and 
Jerusalem will be the capital of the 
world.” Christ, when He came, was a 
king and publicly proclaimed Himself 
as such before Pilate; but His kingdom 
was a far greater, nobler empire than 
these feverish people dreamed of. ‘‘“My 
kingdom is not of this world.”’ Christ’s 
kingdom was to lie in men’s hearts and 
His throne in heaven. He would have 
subjects—billions of them. But they 
would not be the subjects of a conqueror 
like Caesar or Napoleon, Hitler or Stalin. 
Millions and millions of people would 
hail a dying Man on a Cross as their 
King because of their love for Him. 
Christ wanted free-men as His subjects 
—men who loved Him, not slaves who 
trembled before His power. 


WHAT CHRIST CAME ON EARTH 
TO ACCOMPLISH 


Our Lord, realizing full well how the 
people of His time had twisted the an- 
cient prophecies, and realizing how hard 
it was going to be to straighten out 
their crooked ideas, was then tempted 
by the devil to establish Christianity 
as a comfortable way of life. He was 
tempted by the devil to please men by 
making them comfortable, by giving 
them a constantly exciting, circus-like 
existence; to enthrone their pride and 
set them up as rulers. But He knew 
His Father’s will and His Father’s omni- 
potent wisdom. He followed that 
Father’s divine wisdom which St. Paul 
so magnificently describes: ‘““The weak- 
ness of God which is stronger than the 
strength of men, and the foolishness of 
God which is wiser than the wisdom of 
men.” He chose to come to us humbly. 
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He grew up as a child like other chil- 
dren. He talked with men, pleaded with 
them, loved them—He did not walk 
over them. He worked miracles, mag- 
nificent miracles, but He always worked 
them purposefully—to help the sick, 
the suffering. And He used miracles as 
a means, not as an end. He was not out 
to put on a circus: He used miracles 
to show His right to preach the truth 
and to make men accept His word as 
true and all that He enjoined. Finally, 
He appealed to men’s deepest and right- 
est instincts by appealing to their love 
rather than to their vanity or awe of 
power. He gave Himself to the death 
of the Cross and offered to all men the 
chance to share in His own exquisite 
love—to share it even to the point of 
becoming like Him in suffering. He 
came, in a word, to raise us to His 
stature, not to lower Himself to ours; 
He came not to reduce God to man’s 
level, but to raise man up to the level of 
God. 

The lesson contained in both the 
Epistle and Gospel remains eternally 
true. The way of Christ is the way of 
love, and the way of love on this earth 


will necessarily demand sacrifice. The’ 


way of Christ is not the way of an arm- 
chair, but of a cross. 


SUFFERING AS AN EXPRESSION 
OF LOVE 


Realization of this truth that Catho- 
licism demands mortification and suffer- 
ing sometimes discourages people. This 
is what subconsciously they feared all 
along might be true—that following 


Christ might mean pain. They begin 
to have visions of hair-shirts, of scourg- 
ings, of deaths in their families, of 
poverty, and of all that is unpleasant 
in life. 

We must remember that here the devil 
steps in once more to distort a truth. 
It is true we all must suffer if we are to be 
Catholics, but we shall not all suffer in 
the same way or in the same degree. 
God has made some eagles, but He 
has made many more sparrows. Nor is 
suffering the main point in Catholicism; 
love is the main point, suffering is merely 
a adjunct. Actually, many Catholics 
fail sufficiently to realize how much they 
suffer right now for the love of Christ. 
They do. not appreciate sufficiently 
their own heroism because they have 
been at it a long time. Every time they 
turn away from a sin which appeals to 
them, they suffer. Every time they 
practise the duties of their state of life, 
they have to suffer somewhat. 

The main point to remember is that, 
if we try to love God by leading truly 
Catholic lives, the necessary suffering 
requested of us as a test of our love will 
be fulfilled. If God wants anything 
further, He will show us; but if He 
does ask more, He will give us the 
strength to give more. Then we shall 
discover that the cross which at first 
is odious becomes soon bearable, then 
welcome, then a delight—not because 
of any sadistic desire for torture, but 
because of a burning love for God. 
Any time we suffer, whether it be an 
inconvenience or a heartache, we shall 
feel the pain, but we shall find joy in 
accepting that pain out of love for God. 
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Second Sunday of Lent 


Purity 


SYNOPSIS: 
Vain Thought: To practise purity in our day 
requires heroism. 

I. Introduction: Cartoons about book pub- 
lishing clearly show how seriously the 
virtue of purity is threatened in our day. 

IT. Collect: 


pure. 


An appeal to God to help us to be 


ITT. Epistle: (1) A warning against sins of 


impurity. (2) Anerhortation to havea 
high regard for marriage. 

IV. Gospel: The Gospel of the Transfiguration 
reminds us of the dignity of the human 
body. 

What exactly ts the 


(2) Different degrees 


V. Application: (1) 

virtue of purity? 

in which this virtue ts practised. (3) 

The value of purity for happiness here 
onearth. 

Conclusion: 

lo the faith, twentieth-century Catholics must 


1s early Christians were martyrs 


be martyrs for the sake of purity. 


The great Christian virtue of purity is 
Since the Mass 
has some words to say on the general 
subject of purity, it may be worthwhile 


in grave danger to-day. 


to consider this virtue to-day. 

We shall consider: first, what the 
virtue of purity is; secondly, the dif- 
ferent ways in which different classes 
of Christians practise this same virtue, 
and thirdly, the great value of this 
virtue. But before taking up these 
points, let us look briefly at what the 
Mass for to-day tells us about purity. 

In the Collect of to-day’s Mass, the 
Church begs God to be mindful of our 
weakness and to help us: 


“QO God, who seest that we are wholly 
destitute of strength: do Thou in- 
wardly and outwardly keep us, that 
in body we may be preserved from 
all adversities, and in soul cleansed 
from evil thoughts. Through Christ 
Our Lord.” 


While this prayer of the Mass has in 
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mind man’s general proneness to sin of 
all sorts, and while the “evil thoughts” 
referred to include unjust and un- 
charitable thoughts as well as_ those 
against purity, there is no doubt that 
the Church is conscious of man’s special 
weakness for sins of sex and begs God’s 
help to counteract that weakness. 

In to-day’s Epistle, however, we find a 
much more explicit reference to purity 
and sins against purity. St. Paul warns 
blunt 


his Thessalonian converts” in 


words (I Thess., iv. 3-6): 

“This is the will of God, your sanctifi- 
cation: that you should abstain from 
fornication, that every one of you 
should know how to possess his ves- 
sel in sanctification and honor; not 
in the passion of lust, like the Gen- 
tiles who know not God... .”’ 


In this passage St. Paul not only 
warns his converts of the malice of sins 
of impurity, he also reminds them to 
have a high and holy regard for mar- 
The word “vessel” in the clause, 
“everyone of you should know how to 
possess his vessel in sanctification and 
honor,” can mean simply one’s own 
“body,” but another and equally ac- 
ceptable interpretation of that word 
‘vessel’ is “wife” (“Sainte Bible,” Vol. 
XII, p. 155). According to this inter- 
pretation St. Paul plainly tells Christ- 
ians that their human love should be 
characterized by a beautiful and rever- 
ent regard for one another’s personal- 
ity; that their union should be spiritual 
as well as physical. 

WHAT PURITY IS 

AND IS NOT 

If we are sincerely to long for and to 
practise the virtue of purity, it is neces- 
sary for us to have clear ideas about 
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what that virtue is. To clear up any 
possible misconceptions, let us see first 
of all what purity does nof mean: pur- 
ity does not mean a hatred, or fear, or 
disgust for sex. It does not mean an 
attitude of mind which looks on sex as 
sinful in itself: such an attitude of 
mind would not only be wrong, it 
would be heretical. From = time to 
time heretics like the ancient Mani- 
cheans and the Albigensians of the 
Middle Ages have risen up and de- 
clared that sex was sinful in itself, and 
that marriage was therefore something 
hideous and hateful. But the Church 
has always replied what her Master 
showed first: that God is the author of 
sex, of human love, and of marriage. 
And whatever God made, He made good 
and wonderful. Sin is always to be 
found, not in the good things which God 
has created, but in the bad use which 
man has made of these good things. 
Wine, food, sleep, sex—all these things 
are good and can be a wonderful help to 
man; but man can commit sin by 
badly using these good things: he can 
commit the sins of drunkenness, or 
gluttony, or laziness, or impurity, if he 
uses these good things in a way in 
which God does not want him to. As 
sin is to be found not in things but in the 
human will, so too is virtue. 

What then is the virtue of purity? 
Purity is a special part of the larger 
virtue of temperance (St. Thomas, 
I1-IT, Q. exli, art. 4). Temperance is a 
virtue which inclines us to use the 
pleasures of the senses in an intelligent 
and Christian way. We use pleasure in 
an intelligent way when we take the 
pleasure in the way God wants us to 
take it. God put pleasure in sleep so 
that we could repair our energy; but ifa 
man were to do nothing but sleep all 
the time, he would be using sleep in an 
irrational way. God put pleasure in 
food so that we could find it easy to 


repair our tissues; but if a man were to 
gloat over food to such an extent that 
he would gorge himself and live for 
practically nothing else but sirloin 
steaks or ice cream, he would use the 
pleasure of food irrationally. God 
put pleasure in drink so that we could 
be relaxed and pleasant in our social 
relations; but if a man were to drink 
so hard that he becomes a nuisance to 
other people, or acts like a fool, or be- 
comes mean instead of pleasant, then 
he is using this pleasure in an irrational 
instead of in an intelligent way. So too, 
God put tremendous pleasure in human 
lovemaking to encourage people in the 
difficult and heroic task of raising and 
educating a family. To seek sexual 
pleasure in other than the marriage 
state is to obstruct God’s purpose in 
creating that pleasure and is, therefore, 
to act irrationally. 

Now, this great virtue of temperance 
which teaches us to use pleasure in a 
reasonable way, gets the special name 
of the virtue of purity when it governs 
sex pleasure. Or rather, we might put it 
this way, it takes a special kind of 
temperance, or a special virtue called 
purity, to enable us to be rational and 
Christian in our use of sexual pleasure. 


TEMPERANCE DEMANDS THAT WE 

USE PLEASURE SANELY 

It was only with God’s revelation 
that man learned why it was so difficult 
for him to use pleasure sanely, and how 
it was possible for him to use pleasure 
not only sanely, but in a holy manner. 
Revelation makes known to man the 
great fact of original sin and its effects; 
it points out that as a result of original 
sin man is not in perfect control of him- 
self. His appetites tend to: get wildly 
out of hand. Revelation teaches us that, 
unless a man learns to discipline his 
love of pleasure by mortification, pleas- 
ure will be his undoing. Instead of his 
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using food, or drink, or sex, they will 
soon begin to use him. 

Besides showing man that he must 
sharply discipline his urge for pleasure 
if he is to retain his dignity as a man, 
revelation teaches a much nobler truth. 
It teaches him that, because he is not 
merely a man, but an adopted son of 
God destined for happiness with God 
for all eternity, he should practise self- 
denial not merely to avoid losing his 
manhood, but for the sake of showing 
love for God. Realizing his dignity as a 
Christian, as one who has God Himself 
living in him when he is in a state of 
grace, the Christian practises  self- 
discipline rigorously for fear of pleas- 
Revelation 
does not teach man to despise the pleas- 
ure that God has made; but it does 
teach him to be ever mindful of his 
dignity as an adopted son of God and to 


ure’s leading him into sin. 


sacrifice from time to time even legiti- 
mate pleasures as a means of deepening 
his love for God In a word, a Christian 
learns that, besides avoiding unlawful 
pleasures, he may freely make presents 
to God by giving up from time to time 
this or that pleasure which he specially 
prizes and which he has a right to enjoy. 

The Christian, too, instinctively real- 
_ izes that in his state of weakened nature 

the greatest pleasures constitute his 
greatest dangers. The good things 
God has made are very good, but they 
are loaded with dynamite for those who 
use these good things in an uncareful 
manner. Since sex offers man his great- 
est. physical pleasure, the Christian 
realizes that he must exercise very 
special care not to let that pleasure get 
the better of him, not to use it except 
under the rules laid down by God Him- 
self. It is for this reason that purity 
has always been regarded as a specially 
Christian virtue. 

Now, although all Christians are 
bound to practise the virtue of purity 
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in a high degree, they do not all prac- 
tise it in the same way, or to the same 
degree. Single lay people are obliged 
to practise complete abstention from 
sexual pleasure until they marry, be- 
cause according to God's rules this gift 
was given for the sake of those cour- 
ageous enough to take on all the bur- 
dens as well as the joys of married life. 
Married people, even though they are 
given by God the right to enjoy sexual 
pleasure, still have to practise the vir- 
tue of purity in a high degree to live 
according to the rules of Christian mar- 
riage. Finally, those who enter a religi- 
ous state of life have to practise purity 
in its highest degree: they surrender 
all rights to this pleasure when they 
surrender their right to marry. They 
give up this pleasure, not through any 
morbid fear of it nor through lack of 
appreciation of the beauty of human 
love, as the world sometimes thinks, 
but for exactly the opposite reason. 
Because they realize what a wonderful 
thing human, married love is, priests, 
monks, brothers and nuns freely sur- 


render their right to that gift out of 
love for God. They give up the joys of 


marriage to be able to devote themselves 
more completely to God and to man- 
kind. They give up the right to have 
children of their own, to be freer to 
help every man’s children to come to 
God. 


THE POSITIVE ASPECT OF 

THE VIRTUE OF PURITY 

Because people are very keenly aware 
of the struggle involved in practising 
the virtue of purity, they frequently 
forget the positive side of this virtue. 
This is a dangerous viewpoint, because 
it is lopsided. If in practising the vir- 
tue of purity our attention is centered 
exclusively on the thought of the pleas- 
ure which is curtailed, we will find it 
doubly hard to practise this virtue. 
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We must remember that purity has a 
positive side to it. Purity actually 
promotes man’s happiness. It promotes 
both the happiness of the individual 
man, and the happiness of society as a 
whole. If single men and women prac- 
tise perfect purity before marriage, they 
are able to give themselves with far 
greater generosity and tenderness to the 
life-partner they finally choose. If mar- 
ried people live up to the rules of Chris- 
tian marriage, they find the peace and 
tranquillity of family life which aec- 
companies unselfishness. Society at 
large, too, benefits by the practice of 
purity: families live in peace, children 
are sheltered and secure, and women 
are treated with gentleness and chiv- 
alry. A daily reading of any metropoli- 
tan newspaper is sufficient to show the 
horrible effects of a lack of appreciation 
of purity in our day. How many broken 
homes, how many vicious divorce cases, 
how many desertions of children, how 
many abortions, and rapes, and mur- 
ders take place in our society because of a 
failure to appreciate the virtue of pur- 
ity! 

Purity, besides bringing natural peace 
into individual society, 
brings even greater happiness to man by 


homes and 


enabling him to contact God more 
easily in this life. “Blessed are the clean 
of heart,” said Our Lord, “for they 
shall see God.” That truth applies 
not only to heaven, but to our present 
life on earth. A man who allows his 
sexual appetite to tyrannize over him, 
becomes so absorbed by physical sensa- 
tion that he cannot lift his eyes to catch 
sight of God. We contact God, we see 
Him, in this life not by our senses but 
by our minds and wills enlightened by 
God’s grace. We cannot feel a hunger 
for God, nor even begin to look for Him 
when our whole attention is centered 
on physical things. If aman were to go 
to a circus and spend all his time in one 


of the sideshows, he would miss every- 
thing which was going on inside the big 
tent. So too, if we let our whole being— 
body, mind, and will—get rooted to 
one spot by one single pleasure, we have 
not time nor attention left for all the 
other good things in life. We spend our 
whole time at a sideshow and miss the 
main events. We have to free our at- 
tention, therefore, from over-absorp- 
tion in bodily pleasure, we have to keep 
from getting lost in physical goods if 
we are ever to see God. When a man 
lives only for bodily pleasure—whether 
it be for food, or sex, or drink, or sleep— 
a fog settles down over his soul. He 
loses all sense of proportion, all sense of 
value. People who refuse to have chil- 
dren, for example, have lost all true sense 
of value: if they can prefer a cadillac, 
or a mink coat, or an expensive house 
to the beauty and dignity of a living 
child, it is only because they have for- 
gotten that a car is only a piece of 
metal, a mink coat is a collection of dead 
skins, a house is a pile of wood, and 
stone and a plaster, while a child is a 
vibrant spirit, a being destined to last 
for eternity, a being so made in the 
image of God that no price-tag shall 
ever be able to compute its value but the 
price-tag of the death of God’s own 
Son. 

The virtue of purity, whether prac- 
tised in the marriage state or out of it, 
by demanding strong mortification keeps 
the body from overwhelming the mind; 
it keeps our sense of values right. It 
keeps the soul clear of fog, and with the 
fog cleared away man begins to see and 
enjoy God even in this life. Purity 
brings with it not only peace, but it 
brings a beauty to the human person- 
ality which nothing else can. That 
beauty, even though not physical, is 
none the less perceptible. Just as the 
untutored innocence of childhood lends 


a charm to every child regardless 
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of his individual features, or race, or 


color, so the unaffected innocence of 


pure people invests their personalities 
with a joy and serenity that are un- 
mistakable. 


MODERN OBSTACLES TO THE 

VIRTUE OF PURITY 

Although this great virtue of purity 
has been necessary for Christians of all 
ages, it is doubtful if its practice was 
ever confronted much dif- 
ficulty as to-day. To be pure to-day 
calls for a very real heroism. The devil 
has never offered anything but the 


with so 


same old sins to man through the ages: 
lying, cheating, impurity, drunkenness, 
murder and so on. But the devil has 
at his disposal to-day techniques and 
propaganda machines which make his 
lies more difficult to detect. When 
book-of-the-month clubs give the privi- 
lege of their name to a dirty novel, and 
famous critics praise it without a word 
of censure, Catholics may be made to 
feel prudish if they do not read what 
everyone else is reading, or wonder 
if it can be so terribly bad after all when 
it has such authority behind it as a book- 


of-the-month club. There was a time 
when exceptionally beautiful women 
or handsome men could be gazed at 
only by their intimate circle of friends. 
Now with the motion picture and tele- 
vision the beauty of movie stars can 
prove the temptation of every man. 
There 
impurity involved a serious danger of 
getting caught with child or disease, 


was a time when committing 


modern technological progress has of- 
fered the devil the chance to offer sin 
without fear of obvious penalty. The 
Catholic man and woman, married or 
unmarried, who have to make their way 
through a world in which on all sides 
from billboards to movies, to radio and 
television, impurity is presented as 
merely gaiety or good fun, have to prac- 
tise extreme caution not to be caught 
in the same old lies of the devil pre- 
sented more cleverly. But God has 
called us unto cleanness as St. Paul 
remarks, and if we remember Our Lord’s 
promise, “Blessed are the clean of 
heart,” we shall be heroes for Christ. 
Early Christians were martyrs to faith; 
we are called to a kind of daily martyr- 
dom for the sake of purity. 


Third Sunday of Lent 


The Devil 


SYNOPSIS: 
Vain Thought: 
should waken us Catholics to our need for 
prayer and watchfulness. 
Introduction: 


The existence of a real devil 


The modern world regards the 
devil as a myth. 

Gospel: Christ's exorcism of a devil points 

out the reaiily of the devil. 

(1) The reality of devils. (2) 

The ways in which devils may attack men. 


Application: 


(3) The value of a knowledge of the exist- 
ence of devils for Catholics. 
Conclusion: Our need for vigilance against 


our constant adversary. 
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The modern world long ago reduced 
the devil to the status of a quaint, 
medieval myth. His name, however, 
still survives in our language and our 
culture. We use slang expressions 
like, “Who the devil cares?” or “What 
the devil did you do that for)” We de- 
scribe acrobats, stunt-flyers and others 
who follow dangerous occupations as 
“daredevils.”’ We occasionally use 
devil-costumes for masquerade parties, 
and we occasionally find quaint pictures 


joke about painful realities. 
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of a leering gentleman equipped with 
red tights and horns on cans of ciga- 
rette-lighter fluid. But in all these 
instances of the survival of the devil's 
name in our language, our products, 
and our activities, we find at the same 
time an implicit denial of the existence 
of a real devil. We do not usually 
The use, 
therefore, of a term which once signi- 
fied a hideous person to describe af- 
fectionately children) or mischievous 
old gentlemen as “cute little devils,” is 
itself a strong indication of the world’s 


disbelief in a real devil. 


THE DEVIL IS A REALITY, 
NOT A FICTION 

To-day’s Gospel, however, brings 
home to us the reality of the devil. 
In the Gospel we see God’s own Son 
treat the devil as no joke. He deals 
with him as a strong reality. 

This dramatic incident should remind 
us of that in days 
even we Catholics are in danger of 
that there is a real devil; 


facts modern 
forgetting: 
that he is no funny creature dressed in 
red tights, with horns on his head, but a 
powerful, malignant person who hates 
God and hates man and ceaselessly 
plots man’s downfall. Even though 
Christ broke the power of the devil, 
so that cases of diabolic possession are 
comparatively rare in the Christian 
era, it still may be worthwhile to dis- 
cuss this morning, first, the fact of the 
secondly, the 


existence of the devil: 


ways in which devils may attack men, 


and thirdly, the value a knowledge of 


the existence of devils has for 
Catholic. 

It is a fact of our faith that 
exist evil beings we call bad angels or 


every 


there 


' See Tanquerey, “Syn. Theol. Dog.,”’ IT, pp. 
480-507. 


“devils.”! They are real persons en- 
dowed with intelligence and power of 
choice as we are. They not only have 
intelligence, they have a type of in- 
telligence which is far superior to man’s 
intelligence. Compared to the intel- 
lect of the weakest devil, the mind of 
Einstein that of a moron. 
These evil beings were not always evil; 
God once created them good and beauti- 
ful in His own likeness. In addition to 
their natural beauty and intelligence, 
He conferred on them the supernatural 
gift of sanctifying grace by which they 
would have been able to merit the Beati- 
fic Vision. But when God tested the 
love of angels to give them all a chance 


would be 


‘to choose Him freely for eternity, some 


of them, in their love of their own 
natural mightiness and beauty, suc- 
cumbed to pride and failed the test. 
For their sin of pride, they lost forever 
the possibility of the Beatific Vision. 
When they fell, they lost the gift of 
God’s grace within them that had been 
the source of their supernatural beauty 
and goodness. But they did not lose 
the natural power of their intellects or 
the natural power of their wills. And 
because they were originally created so 
great, even in their misery and hideous- 
ness they retain tremendous intelli- 
gence and force of will—an intelligence 
and force of will which is still far super- 
ior to man’s natural powers. Banished 
from God’s love and the possibility of 
ever seeing Him as He is in heaven, 
their love has turned to furious hatred. 
Like destructive children, they have 
embarked on a colossal war to ruin 
anything they can possibly get control 
of. 

Although we have known these facts 
of our faith from our childhood days, 
it may help us to become more vividly 
aware of them by considering some of 
these facts as they are made known in 
Sacred Scripture. 
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THE DEVIL’S UNENDING HATRED 

OF MAN 

Perhaps nowhere in Sacred Scripture 
can we see so clearly both the reality 
of the devil and his unending hatred of 
man as in a consideration of Our Lord’s 
own words and actions in relation to the 
devil. At the beginning of His public 
life, Christ encountered this ancient, 
invisible, and relentless enemy of the 
human race. To give us an example of 
how to resist the lies of the devil, God’s 
own Son submitted to temptation in 
what is one of the most mysterious and 
profound incidents in the whole Gospel 
story. That dramatic incident ends 
with Christ’s abrupt dismissal and com- 
plete defeat of the devil: ‘“‘Begone, Sa- 
tan, for it is written: The Lord thy 
God alone shalt thou adore and serve.” 
Since Christ was alone during this 
temptation, the Apostles could have 
learned about the incident only from 
Christ’s own lips. In disclosing this 
temptation, therefore, Our Lord Him- 
self bore witness to the reality of the 
devil, showed us how clever a liar the 
devil is, and finally showed us how to 
deal with him. 

But the Apostles were to learn about 
the reality of the devil in a much more 
first-hand manner than even Christ’s 
testimony about His own encounter 
with Satan. The Apostles many times 
saw with their own eyes diabolic activi- 
ties and Christ’s power over devils. 
To take but one example, you well 
remember, [| am sure, the case of the 
possessed man in the country of the 
The Gospel relates this 
story in minute detail (Mark, v. 1-20; 
Luke, viii. 26-40; Matt., viii. 23-34; 
see Riciotti, “The Life of Christ,’ pp. 
350-54). The man possessed by the 
devil behaved like a monster. He had 
such: preternatural strength that his 
fellow-townsmen were unable to keep 
him captive. They had bound him 


Gerasenes. 
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many times with ropes and chains and 
other fetters, but the demoniac burst 
them all. He lived naked in an aban- 
doned cemetery outside the town. There 
he roamed about among the tombs 
screaming hideous yells and gashing 
himself with sharp stones. If anyone 
came near the tombs, he rushed out to 
attack them—he allowed no one to pass 
by. The townspeople were finally too 
terrified to go anywhere near the place. 
But when Christ came to the place of 
the tombs, the demoniac instead of rush- 
ing forth to attack Him got down on his 
knees to entreat Christ to leave him 
alone: “‘What have I to do with Thee, 
Jesus, Son of God the Most High) I 
entreat Thee by God not to torture me.” 
The voice was the voice of the poor, 
brutalized man, but Christ answered 
the one who was within the man and 
had brought him to such a condition. 
For the sake of the Apostles who were 
standing by and a group of swineherds 
who were breathlessly watching the 
proceedings from a_ nearby hillside, 
Christ made the devils reveal their pres- 
ence and identity. Heasked: “*What is 
thy name?” and the invisible spirit 
answered: “‘My name is Legion, for we 
are many.” 

After making the devils reveal their 
presence through the vocal cords of the 
possessed man, Christ made their pres- 
ence still more perceptible by an even 
more physical sign. When the devils en- 
treated Him to allow them to enter into 
the herd of swine on the nearby hill- 
side, Christ gave permission. To the 
terror of the swineherds, the whole herd 
of 2000 swine suddenly burst into a wild 
panic and rushed over the edge of a 
cliff and were drowned in the sea. The 
swineherds took to their heels and ran 
into the town to tell people what had 
happened. When the townspeople came 
out, they saw the possessed man sitting 
clothed and in his right senses. They 
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had no doubts as to what had taken 
place; in fact, they were so convinced 
that they became scared of Christ's 
power and begged Him to leave their 
country. 

But the Apostles and other close 
friends of Jesus were destined to have 
even more striking proof of the reality 
of the devil and Christ’s power over him. 
Clirist gave His disciples the power to 
cast out devils. He sent seventy-two of 
His disciples out in pairs on a temporary 
mission to various cities and villages He 
was going to visit to prepare the way for 
Him, and He gave them power to work 
many miracles. It is a striking fact 
that, when they returned from the mis- 
sion, they shouted not so much about 
their power to cure bodily diseases as 
about their power to cast out devils: 
“Lord, even the devils are subject to 
us!” (Luke, x. 17-19). And Christ, 
far from correcting their ideas, confirmed 
them saying that He had seen their 
success: “I watched, while Satan was 
cast down like a lightning flash from 
heaven” (Knox translation). It would 
have been the worst kind of deception 
if God’s own Son had let His Apostles 
and disciples continue in a mistaken 
notion that there were real devils and 
that they had real power over them, if 
the fact were not true. 


THE DEVIL AS THE SOURCE 

OF ALL WICKEDNESS 

Our Lord not only cast out devils and 
gave his Apostles the power to do so, 
He revealed many things about the 
devil, his malice and his hatred of men. 
One day when a crowd of Jews were 
arguing with Christ and were boasting 
of the fact that Abraham was _ their 
father, Our Lord told them that their 
father was the devil. Even though they 
were lineally descended from Abra- 
ham, they were not children of Abraham 
in the deeper spiritual sense of living 


lives like Abraham. Abraham _ had 
been a holy man; these people were not. 
They were proud, impure, lazy, spite- 
ful, unjust, and hypocritical. Our 
Lord, after telling them that they were 
following the devil’s suggestions rather 
than Abraham’s, went on to point out 
something of the devil’s hideousness. 
Christ pointed him out as the prime 
source of all viciousness, pointed him 
out as a murderer and colossal liar. Be- 
cause this crowd liked the actions the 
devil liked, they had not taste for the 
truth that Christ was bringing: 


“Why is it that you cannot under- 
stand the language I talk) It is be- 
cause you have no ear for the message 
I bring. You belong to your father, 
that is, the devil, and are eager to 
gratify the appetites which are 
your father’s. He from the first was 
a murderer; and as for truth, he has 
never taken his stand upon that; there 
is no truth in him. When he utters 
falsehood, he is only uttering that 
which is natural to him; he is all 
false, and it was he who gave false- 
hood its birth. And if you do not 
believe Me, it is precisely because I 
am speaking the truth” (John, viii. 
13-46, Knox tr.). 


In addition to pointing out the hide- 
ousness of the devil—showing him to be 
the father and author of all vicious- 
ness—Our Lord also pointed out his 
fanatical hatred of all who were to be 
Christ’s followers. Shortly before His 
passion and death Christ warned Peter 
and the Apostles that the devil had a 
special desire for their destruction: 

“Simon, Simon, behold Satan has 

claimed power over you all, so that 

he can sift you as wheat: but I have 
prayed for thee, that thy faith may 
not fail; when after a while, thou 
hast come back to Me, it is for thee 
to be the support of thy brethren” 
(Luke, xxii. 31-32). 


Here Christ foretold Peter’s terrible 
temptation to deny. Him in the trial 
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in the house of the high-priest, and 
pointed out that its cause would be the 
devil. 

Finally, Our Lord bore witness to 
the reality of the devil on His last night 
on earth. When met by Judas and the 
crowd that had come to capture Him, 
Christ pointed out that His persecution 
was not solely the result of human mal- 
ice, but had support from hell: **This 
is your hour and the hour of the powers 
of darkness” (Luke, xxii. 52). 

Over and over again throughout 
their lives the Apostles taught the 
same doctrine as their Master. 

St. Peter pointed out to Ananias that 
it was the devil who tempted him and 
his wife to lie about money they with- 
held from giving to the poor: “Why 
has Satan tempted your heart that you 
should lie to the Holy Spirit and by 
fraud keep back part of the price of the 
land)” (Acts, v. 3). And both St. 
Peter and Paul constantly warned all the 
faithful to beware of their implacable 
enemy, the devil. St. Peter compared 
him to a lion always on the prowl for 
prey: “Your adversary, the devil, 
goes about like a roaring lion, seeking 
whom he may devour” (I Peter, v. 8). 
And St. Paul never ceased to warn his 
converts that their struggle was not 
solely against habits of sin, or con- 
cupiscence—their struggle was so dif- 
ficult because it was against invisible 
enemies: “Our struggle is not against 
flesh and blood but against principalities 
and powers.” (Eph., vi. 12). 


NATURE OF DIABOLICAL ATTACKS 
ON MANKIND 


Not only is it a fact of our faith that 
there are devils, but it is also a fact 
of our faith that from time to time devils 
tempt man to sin (Tanquerey, op. cil., p. 
502). There are three ways in which 
devils may attack men: theologians 
describe these three ways as “diabolic 
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possession,” “‘diabolic obsession,” and 
“diabolic temptation.” By  diabolic 
possession we mean that a devil actually 
enlers into a man and takes over the use 
of his bodily organs. So, people pos- 
sessed by a devil have done strange 
things beyond their power, such as 
speaking in foreign languages they never 
studied, revealing happenings which 
were taking place far away and which 
could not be known naturally by merely 
human power, by exhibiting tremendous 
strength out of all proportion to the 
person’s age, or sex, or constitution. 
Devil possession has been compara- 
tively rare since the coming of Christ, 
but it can still happen (Tanquerey, 
p. 505); and Christ left His Church the 
power of exorcism to cast out devils 
in these extraordinary cases. In the 
second type of attack by the devil, 
diabolic obsession, the devil remains 
oulside a man but attacks him in a 
physical way. He may strike the per- 
son with blows, or try to frighten him 
with horrible noises and so forth.  Al- 
though this type of attack is rare, too, 
some of the Saints have experienced it: 
The Curé of Ars for example was 
physically attacked by the devil: he 
was struck by physical blows from his 
invisible enemy; the devil made hide- 
ous noises in his room and, finally, actu- 
ally set his bed on fire. Other Saints, 
too, have felt the devil’s hatred in some 
such physical way (cfr. Tanquerey, “The 
Spiritual Life,” pp. 718-19). 

The third type of attack that devils 
perpetrate against men is lemplalion 
to sin. This is much more common 
than the other two types of attack, and 
has been experienced by ordinary people 
as well as by heroic Saints. In this 
type of attack, the devil suggests sin 
to us, makes it look appealing. In fact, 
he makes it look so appealing that he 
tries to convince the person that it is 
hopeless to try to resist the temptation. 
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Such temptations may be against faith, 
or purity, or charity, or any other vir- 
tue. In this sort of attack the devil 
may suggest pictures to our memory or 
imagination, he may stir up our emo- 
tions violently. But at no time, in 
any sort of attack, can he take over our 
will or our intellect. He can only disturb 
the physical side of man. In diabolic 
temptation man’s will always remains 
free, and his thoughts are in his own 
control even though his imagination and 
emotions may be disturbed by the 
devil. God allows the devil’s attack to 
go only so far, and He always gives suf- 
ficient grace to resist’ these tempta- 


tions. 


NOT ALL TEMTATIONS ARE OF 
DIABOLICAL ORIGIN 


Now, while we can all be tempted by 
the devil, we must be very careful not to 
jump to the conclusion that every strong 
temptation which comes along is from 
the devil. It may come from our own 
concupiscence, from the attraction of 
the world, or from our own previous bad 
habits of sin. An habitual drunkard 
who feels a tremendous thirst for a drink 
can find a sufficient explanation for that 
thirst in his own previous habit of 
drinking without blaming it on the 
devil. It is difficult, therefore, in actual 
practice to tell when a temptation is 
strictly diabolic and when it is merely a 
result of our own inclination to sin and 
our past habits of sin. In a general 
way, however, we can distinguish some 
marks of a temptation which is strictly 
diabolic in its origin rather than human: 
if a temptation is terribly sudden and 
terribly violent and without apparent 
cause, we may have good reason to 
suspect that the temptation arises from 
the devil. Or again, if a temptation is 
terribly persistent, keeps up day in and 
day out for a long stretch of time when 


a person is doing everything in his power 
to resist by prayer, distraction, and 
flight from the occasions of sin, we may 
again suspect that the temptation has 
something in it more than merely hu- 
man weakness. In our own day, when 
we have witnessed so many hideous 
crimes like those committed in_ the 
concentration camps or the wild sadis- 
tic slayings of little children, one may 
well wonder if these crimes were not 
instigated by the devil rather than 
merely by human proneness to. sin. 

We may well wonder too if the fana- 
tical hatred shown by Communists 
are merely prompted by motives of greed 
and exploitation; those motives may be 
there, but there may be something 
deeper at the same time. 

Even though it is difficult to tell in a 
particular case whether or not real 
diabolit temptation is present, or simply 
human proneness to sin, still the general 
fact we know that devils can and do 
from time to time tempt men, should 
be a help to us Catholics in leading 
better lives. We have nothing to fear 
from such temptations as long as we are 
vigilant and prayerful. God will never 
let us be overcome by temptation but 
will Himself, as the Apostle tells us, 
‘join in the battle on our side.” But 
knowing that there is an implacable, 
invisible and fearfully clever enemy who 
is everlastingly at warfare against 
men, we will be much more careful to be 
on our guard—much more careful to 
make better use of the Sacraments and 
of prayer. This is the kind of an enemy 
who, when defeated at one time, re- 
groups his forces and tries a new type of 
attack. He is a master of slow infiltra- 
tion and encirclement. He plans a long 
campaign. Let us, therefore, frequently 
recall the words of St. Peter: “Your 
adversary the devil goes about like a 
roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour.” 
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The Holy Father’s Exhorta- 
tion to Priests 


The Holy Yearof Jubilee hascome toan 
end. It has been filled with events that 
are certain to loom large in the church 
history books of the future. In spite of 
war and the rumors of impending uni- 
versal conflict, many of the great and 
many more of the earth’s humble 
answered the call of the Vicar of Christ 
to come as pilgrims to the Eternal City 
and there at the tomb of the Apostles 
to pledge themselves to the Christian re- 
newal of mankind which is the chief ob- 
jective of the Jubilee. Elsewhere men 
nervously watched for the slightest sign 
by which they might hope for peace. 
In Rome the springs of eternal peace 
overflowed and men’s spirits were re- 
newed in hope. 

Those priests, comparatively few in 
number, who were able to make the 
pilgrimage and who were privileged to 
meet, or at least to see and hear, the 
Vicar of Christ, returned from that ex- 
perience with a clearer and deeper aware- 
ness of the dignity of the priesthood and 
of the spiritual greatness it should in- 
spire in the individuals who participate 
in it. However, for those priests who 
could not journey to Rome, the benefits 
of that experience which they have 
missed have not been lost. On Sep- 
tember 23 the Sovereign Pontiff ad- 
dressed an Apostolic Exhortation, 
“Menti Nostra,”! to the priests of the 
whole world, which carries to them the 
same message of the dignity and sanc- 


' Acta Apostolice Sedis, XLII, 657-702. 


tity of the priesthood. We shall at- 
tempt to report certain highlights of 
that message, but at the same time we 
recommend strongly the reading of the 
entire document itself. 


The Sanctity of Priestly Life 


The Christian renewal which our 
times require as the only effective reply 
to the evil forces rampant in the world 
cannot be brought about, the Pope de- 
clares, unless the priest lights the way 
by the lamp of his own sanctity. Yet, it 
is not the needs of these times alone but 
the very office of the priesthood which 
demands that the priest be holy. 

The perfection of Christian life con- 
sists in the love of God and neighbor, 
since, when charity is fully realized, it 
embraces all virtues. The priest is 
bound in a unique way to pursue 
Christian perfection, in so far as his 
vocation obliges him to imitate the 
Eternal Priest in a manner that will in- 
spire others to follow after him. There- 
fore, like his Master, he should be 
adorned with all the virtues. How- 
ever, there are some virtues which, to 
the mind of the Holy Father, seem to be 
especially necessary for our times: 
humility, obedience, chastity, and the 
spirit of poverty. 

Christian perfection takes its begin- 
nings from humility. Like his Divine 
Model, the priest must not come among 
men “‘to be served, but to serve” (Matt., 
xx. 28). Moreover, this spirit of humil- 
ity will impel him to sacrifice his own 
will by obeying his Redeemer recognized 
by the light of faith in the person of his 
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Superiors. Obedience is an unpopular 
virtue in our age. The priest must 
practise it for the sake of his own sanc- 
tification as well as for the good of 
others. 

By accepting the law of celibacy the 
priest renounces the cares of earthly 
fatherhood that he might be a devoted 
father to a multitude of souls. Con- 
stant and prayerful watchfulness is the 
only defense of priestly chastity against 
the moral laxity and excessive intimacy 
of the sexes condoned by present-day 
society. The Pope especially cautions 
those who are directors of women’s 
societies to act always consciously in a 
priestly manner and to limit their par- 
ticipation to that rdle which their 
priestly ministry prescribes. 

The self-renunciation initiated by the 
practice of obedience and chastity must 
be completed by detachment from 
riches and material things. 


“We earnestly exhort you, beloved 
sons, not to become too attached to 
the perishable and transitory things 
of this earth. Behold as your models 
those great Saints of ancient and 
modern times who united proper de- 
tachment from material goods to a 
profound trust in Divine Providence 
and a most fervent priestly zeal; 
as a result, trusting solely in God, 
who is never found wanting in our 
needs, they performed works that 
are truly remarkable. Even those 
priests who are not bound by a special 
vow to practise poverty must always 
be guided by the love of this virtue 
a love that ought to show itself in 
the simplicity and moderation of 
their manner of life, in the modesty 
of their living quarters, and in their 
generosity towards the poor” (pp. 
664-665). 





The Holy 
against becoming involved in economic 
enterprises which are a distraction from 


Father adds a warning 


sacred duties and which lessen the re- 
spect of the faithful. 


The imitation of Christ must lead the 
priest even to the cross. He must be a 
victim as Christ was a victim on Cal- 
vary, as He is a victim in the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice. It is from that very sacrifice 
which he celebrates every day that he 
can draw the graces which will make his 
own self-sacrifice efficacious. 


PRAYER AND MEDITATION 
IN LIFE OF PRIEST 


Through the daily recitation of the Di- 
vine Office the priest, in the very act by 
which he offers the official prayer of the 
Church, attends to his own sanctifica- 
tion. However, if his prayer is to sanc- 
tify him, it must be truly interior, rec- 
ollected and meditative. 

Other exercises of piety play a major 
part in advancing the life of virtue. 
The Holy Father is insistent on the 
faithful practice of daily meditation. 

“Just as the desire for priestly 
perfection is nourished and strength- 
ened by daily meditation, so the neg- 
lect of this practice is the source of 
tepidity of spirit through which 
piety is lessened and grows languid, 
and the impulse towards personal 
sanctification is not only weakened 
or ceases altogether, but the entire 
ministry suffers great harm. It must 
therefore be stated with the greatest 
emphasis that no other means has 
the unique efficacy of meditation, and 
consequently that there is absolutely 
no substitute for its daily practice” 

(p. 672). 

The priest’s spiritual life must be 
continually sustained by the faithful 
practice of vocal prayer, especially by 
the devout recitation of the Holy 
Rosary, by the daily visit to the Blessed 
Sacrament and examination of con- 
science, and by frequent confession. He 
should submit himself in his efforts to- 
wards perfection to the guidance of a 
prudent director, and periodically he 
should seek new strength in the recol- 
lected solitude of a retreat. 
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Sanctity in the Priestly Apos- 
tolate 


The priest is an apostle whose task is 
to transmit the fruits of the Redemption 
to the faithful. His apostolate will take 
various forms, especially those which 
are best calculated to meet the needs of 
the times. Its fruitfulness, however, 
will be directly proportionate to the in- 
timacy of his union with Christ and the 
ardor with which he seeks to reproduce 
in his own habits and life the living 
image of his Saviour. For this reason 
the Holy Father expresses his anxious 
concern for those who become so en- 
gulfed in external activities that they 
neglect their chief priestly duty, which 
is their own sanctification. 


“Those who rashly presume that 
the salvation of men can be effected 
by what has rightly been called ‘the 
heresy of action’ must be recalled to 
a more reasonable course. The heresy 
of action is that activity which neither 
relies on the assistance of divine 
grace nor makes constant use of 
those aids given to us by Jesus Christ 
which are necessary for the attain- 
ment of sanctity” (p. 677). 


The priest must exercise his ministry 
after the example of Christ, with a zeal 
that is patient, restrained and animated 
by charity. ‘Error must be fought with 
all our might, but our brethren who are 
in error must be loved intensely and, at 
the expense of love, restored to salva- 
tion” (p. 679). It should be a disin- 
terested zeal, detached from earthly 
things, intent only on the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls. It should be 
enlightened and wise, solidly grounded 
in theology but also well informed on 
secular matters. Especially to be com- 
mended is the zeal of those priests who 
lead their confréres to sanctity in the 
role of counsellors, confessors or spiritual 
directors. 
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Rules for Daily Practice 


Having stated the principal truths 
and precepts on which the Catholic 
priesthood and the exercise of its min- 
istry are founded, the Holy Father feels 
the need to indicate in some detail the 
practical solutions to a number of prob- 
lems that confront the priest of to-day. 
The first problem to which he addresses 
himself is that of vocations. 

Since vocations are from God, the 
primary duty is that of humble and 
trustful prayer. Preaching, catechetical 
instruction and private conversations 
are to be utilized also to make known 
the glory of the sacerdotal calling. 
Priests ought to cherish the opportunity 
of leading others to follow the same 
path, but they will be more successful to 
the extent that they present themselves 
as worthy of imitation. The field for 
selection must not be limited only to 
those already in the seminary, but 
should extend to those studying else- 
where, especially to those engaged in the 
lay apostolate. 

“These last, even though they are 
late in entering the priesthood, are 
often endowed with greater and more 
solid virtues, because they have al- 
ready fought through difficulties, have 
been strengthened in soul in the tur- 
moil of life, and have engaged in 
activities closely allied to the work 
of the priest” (p. 684). 


Several norms are suggested for the 
guidance of those entrusted with the 
With regard to 
minor seminarians, for instance, it 
should be remembered that they are 
adolescents separated from their natural 
home environments. Therefore, an 
effort should be made to have their life 
in the seminary correspond as far as 
possible with the normal life of boys and 
to suit their training to their degree of 
development. Their character forma- 
tion should be orientated towards de- 
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veloping a sense of responsibility, the 
ability to form prudent judgments, and 
the spirit of initiative. With this in 
view, seminary directors should gradu- 
ally moderate the rigor of control with 
the students’ advance in age. They 
should provide the freedom and _ the 
opportunity for them to reflect for 
themselves, and should not even hesitate 
to acquaint them with current events in 
order to furnish them with material for 
discussion that thereby they may .ac- 
custom themselves to forming balanced 
judgments. 

Newly ordained priests who have 
been trained in an environment too 
isolated from human society may be 
seriously handicapped in their dealings 
with the laity. For that reason the 
future priest should be prudently and by 
degrees acquainted with the concerns of 
the people in order that, once he has en- 
tered upon the ministry, he will not feel 
himself disorientated and, in = conse- 
quence, unsure of himself. 

Seminarians must be sincerely con- 
vinced of the need of constant growth 
in the spiritual life. This demands that 
they do not allow the steady round of 
spiritual exercises to become merely 
routine and external. It is only the 
cultivation of a truly interior life that 
will fortify them for the demands of the 
ministry and lead them to acquire the 
virtues which the priest must possess. 

Among the virtues which the semi- 
narian must strive for, the Holy Father 
lays special stress on obedience and 
chastity. He should be unequivocally 
informed of the nature of sacerdotal 
celibacy, of the obligations which the 


observance of chastity entails, and of 


the dangers that will confront him. 
Ile must therefore make full use of the 
ascetic practices which will assure his 
control over his passions. If a candidate 
who displays weakness in this matter 
does not show sufficient’ improvement 


after a due trial, he should dismissed be- 
fore being advanced to sacred orders. 

The Pope shows a fatherly concern 
for the newly ordained priest who is 
taking his first steps in the ministry. 
He desires every effort to be made to 
introduce the young priest gradually 
and under wise guidance to his new 
duties. He approves the founding of 
institutions where under experienced 
direction young priests can be more 
fully prepared to take an effective rdéle 
in the apostolate. He exhorts against 
thrusting inexperienced priests into full 
pastoral activity and leaving them iso- 
lated in remote posts. 

“We remind all pastors of souls 
that the future of newly ordained 
priests is to a great extent in their 
hands. The ardor and zeal with 
which they approach their tasks at 
the beginning of their ministry can 
be extinguished or certainly weakened 
by the example of their seniors, if 
these do not shine with the splendor 
of virtue or if, under the pretext of 
not changing old customs, they show 
themselves inclined to ease” (pp. 
692-693). 


Difficulties of Our Time 


In a final section the Holy Father 
sounds a series of warnings concerning 
certain contemporary problems. He 
cautions first against the spirit of 
novelty to which many priests have suc- 
cumbed, especially those less learned in 
doctrine and of a less strict life. They 
attempt to conceal their inner deficiency 
under the cover of novel practices or by 
professing unusual opinions garnered 
from current unwholesome fashions in 
philosophy, art, or in the social, eco- 
nomic or political field, hoping thereby to 
further the work of the Church. But 
they are deceiving themselves. The 
apostolate should indeed adapt itself to 
changing conditions and the require- 
ments of modern life, but the apostolate 
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is under the bishops and it is for them to 
decide on the new forms that it is to 
assume in the process of adaptation. 

The priest must be fearless and as- 
sured in opposing the evils both of com- 
munism and of exaggerated capitalism, 
and at the same time assiduous in 
spreading the knowledge and in work- 
ing towards the practical realization of 
the social teachings of the Church. He 
must go out to meet the people, es- 
pecially the poor, the workers, and all 
those in straitened circumstances. These 
latter will include many of the middle 
class and not a few brother-priests. 
Neither should the wealthy be neglected, 
since too often they are spiritually 
among the poorest. To all these groups 
he must proclaim Catholic social teach- 
ings zealously and without hesitation, 
and, what is better, he must show their 
application by his own example. Ordi- 
narily, however, the carrying out of those 
principles will be the task of the laity, 
and it will be the priest’s responsibility 
to train them adequately for that mis- 
sion. 

The Pope expresses his sympathy 
and solicitude for those brother-priests 
who have been left in economic distress 


as a consequence of the recent war or of 


the political situations which arose after 
the war. He asks that measures be 
undertaken or, once begun, continued in 
order that economic inequalities be elim- 
inated and that adequate assistance 
be provided in case of sickness, invalid- 
ism and old age—the latter through 
some form of social security. He com- 
mends those priests who have helped 
their fellow-priests in want, and asks 
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that the faithful be reminded of their 
obligation to support their spiritual 
leaders. 

In his closing words the Holy Father 
repeats for the sake of emphasis what 
has been the underlying theme of his 
exhortation. The responsibility of the 
priest is to labor with all his strength 
in order that the Redemption which 
Jesus Christ purchased be applied effi- 
caciously to every soul. Especially to- 
day is there need that every effort be 
made to lead back to Christ so many 
men and nations who have strayed far 
from His teachings. This goal will be 
achieved only when the priest has so 
sanctified himself that he is able to pass 
on to others the life and virtue which 
he has himself received from Christ. Ih 
view of this the Pope suggested that dur- 
ing the course of the Holy Year priests 
make retreats over and above those 
that are customary, so that, out of the 
abundance of their renewed fervor, they 
can incite others to take full advantage 
of the treasures of divine mercy which 
the Holy Year affords. 

Whenever he meets difficulty in the 
path of holiness or in the discharge of his 
ministry, the priest should turn with 
confidence to her who is the Mother of 
the Eternal Priest and therefore his own 
most loving Mother. It is to her that 
the Vicar of Christ commends the 
priests of the whole world that, through 
her intercession, God will send His 
Holy Spirit to move them all to em- 
brace a life of holiness and by means of 
their ministry to bring about a spiritual 
renewal among men. 

Francis M. Tyrren, 8.T.D. 











Approach to the Language 
Arts 


By PAUL E. CAMPBELL. A.M., LITT.D., LL.D. 


is the tool of com- 
munication. In its mastery the various 
skills and sequences must be taught in an 
orderly manner. The child does not 
learn to talk well until he has learned 
to listen well. We teach him to talk 
before we attempt to teach him to read, 
and he must be taught to read before he 
is expected to write or to spell. The 
skills through whose mastery the 
teacher attempts to impart language 
ability to the child are commonly 
enumerated as_ listening, observing, 
speaking, reading, and writing. The re- 
lation of the sequences in language de- 
velopment as given in Bulletin 233-B to 
the skills we have just enumerated is 
readily perceived. The very first se- 
quence in language development is a 
comprehension vocabulary. This vo- 
cabulary becomes a child’s very own, 
and is based upon the depth and 
breadth of his experience and his need 
for expression. His mode for the ex- 
pression of a concept is et first a single 
word, later a word combination or a 
phrase, and finally a sentence. The 
average child comes to the elementary 
teacher with a vocabulary of approxi- 
mately 2500 words and a fair ability to 
express himself in sentences of five or six 
words. Under guidance he improves 
rapidly in oral language, the second se- 
quence; this use of oral language de- 
velops his readiness for reading instruc- 
tion. A certain facility in oral language 
logically precedes any formal effort to 


develop his ability in reading and writ- 
ing, the third and the fourth sequences. 
He must have a certain facility in deal- 
ing with concepts in oral language be- 
fore he attempts to deal with these 
concepts in reading situations. It is al- 
most axiomatic to say that the child 
must be first able to express himself in a 
sentence before he can learn to read a 
sentence. 


READING READINESS STIMULUS 
TO OTHER LANGUAGE SKILLS 


His reading readiness makes of his 
learning to read a great stimulus in the 
development of other language skills. 
The new social life of the school gives 
him more experiences to participate in, 
to talk about, to listen to, and to read 
about. Very young children frequently 
startle us by their correct use of re- 
cently acquired concepts in new con- 
texts or new situations, for the speech of 
the child reflects his social, emotional, 
and intellectual growth. His expanding 
need for language creates a desire to ex- 
press himself, and his comprehension 
vocabulary grows apace. His free dis- 
cussion with his fellows of their growing 
interests improves his skill in oral 
language, increases his interest in read- 
ing material that deals with his new 
centers of interest, and gives him a felt 
need to express himself in writing. 
Growth and ability in writing will be 
largely determined by the need for ex- 
pression and the depth or breadth of 
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experience preceding it. The pupil who 
learns to write in order to express his 
ideas easily develops an appreciation of 
the norms of legibility, spelling, and 
usage. The give-and-take of school life 
gives him invaluable training in the 
fundamental skills of participation, 
listening, observing, thinking, speaking, 
and reading. These skills make for 
clear, effective, and concise expression of 
thought. Our realization of the cumula- 
tive character of language growth makes 
us proponents of the unified approach in 
teaching the language arts. 


CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 
IN LANGUAGE FIELD 


The fourth broad field—the first 
three being social studies, science, and 
arithmetic—in Dr. Otto’s plan of cur- 
riculum organization in elementary edu- 
cation is the language arts field. This 
field consists, he tells us, of reading, 
spelling, penmanship (some prefer the 
term “handwriting’’), language (oral 
and written composition), and literature. 
The traditional procedure of handling 
language arts in four or five separate 
subjects, each with its own course of 
study and daily class period, is inferior 
to a merging of these phases of language 
instruction into an integrated field that 
organizes instruction around interest 
centers. Much instruction in English is 
varried on in this fashion throughout 
America to-day. One school may 
handle the language arts as a separate 
field, while another chooses to integrate 
them with units in science and health 
and/or units in social. and civic educa- 
tion. The latter plan, writes Dr. Otto,! 
“enables teacher and pupils to use ma- 
terials from the content fields for the 
further development of language skills 
instead of being forced to create artificial 
situations for this work in the separate 





' “Principles of Elementary Education” 
(Rinehart, 1949), p. 237. 
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reading, penmanship, spelling, and lan- 
guage periods.” 

The movement towards integration 
has made teachers in the traditional 
school aware of the primary importance 
of a command of the language arts on 
the part of every pupil. We have often 
heard it urged that the teacher of every 
subject should be a teacher of English, 
of the language arts. The pupil of the 
school is judged most frequently by his 
proficiency in the language arts. Often 
the measure of his proficiency in this 
field is the only norm applied by those 
with whom he comes in contact after his 
schooldays are over. Yes, we are con- 
vinced that no teacher is doing his best 
for a pupil unless he does everything 
possible to improve his knowledge of 
English and the skills involved in the 
use of language. Ease, correctness, and 
precision in the use of one’s mother 
tongue is the first of the evidences of 
education proposed by the revered Dr. 
Butler of Columbia. 


LISTENING AS FIRST OF 
LANGUAGE ARTS 


The first of the language arts in our 


accepted enumeration is __ listening. 
Much good learning comes through 


listening and thinking. In order to 
learn one must be capable of under- 
standing that to which he listens, and 
one must give strict attention to what is 
said. Attention lies at the base of 
mental power, says Dr. Kitson. Chil- 
dren learn to listen more attentively 
when they establish a purpose for listen- 
ing in an atmosphere conducive for 
listening. It is the function of the 
teacher to teach his pupils to listen pur- 
posefully, accurately, critically, and re- 
sponsively. His plan will include ac- 
quainting the pupil with the questions 
or problems to which the latter is to ex- 
pect an answer through listening to the 
reading of the assigned material. A dis- 
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cussion period follows for the purpose of 


determining whether or not the pupils 
have received sufficient information to 
answer the questions and problems in- 
troduced, or whether further research is 
necessary. Much concomitant learning 
results from the discussion when the 
participants give close attention to it. 
The questions and problems as proposed 
by pupils in turn may enlighten many 
concerning certain phases of the ques- 
tion or problem to which they had pre- 
viously given no thought. The dis- 
cussion likewise sharpens each pupil's 
need for writing an expression of his own 
view, particularly if the instruction of 
the day is centered around the social 
studies or science, or merely a personal 
experience of equal interest to all mem- 
bers of the class. Even the attempt to 
write an account of the evolving ideas 
derived from their listening motivates 
them to express their ideas clearly and, 
incidentally, to write legibly. Thus, 
listening, participating in a discussion, 
and writing combine to convey and 
fix new ideas, concepts, and under- 
standings in a content area. 


PLANNING THE LISTENING 
PROGRAM 


This is but a single example of the 
functional application of the listening 
skill in a learning situation. A listening 
program will include at all grade levels 
all the experiences of the schoolday. 
Suggested activities growing out of the 
total program are listening to or par- 
ticipating in: 


reading of stories, poems, and plays, 

choric reading, 

reading of informational materials by 
teacher or child on related topics 
developed in the content fields, 

exchanging personal knowledge, 

telling of personal experiences, 

reading of instructions, announce- 
ments, and directions, 
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reading of minutes in clubs and classes, 

conversing over the telephone, 

participating in rhythm and beauty in 
speech and music, 

particpating in radio, magnetic tape 
recorder activities, and the use of 
other audio-visual aids, 

listening to the wind, surf, insects, 
whistles, etc., 

expressing emotions in speech and non- 
verbal sounds (Bulletin 233-B, pp. 
75-76). 


It is important that the teacher be a 
good listener, for he must be an ex- 
ample to his class. A pleasant well- 
modulated voice draws instant attention 
and makes for easy listening. More- 
over, if the teacher listens courteously 
and attentively to the members of the 
class, they in turn will listen courteously 
and attentively to him. They learn to 
react to words or sounds or signals in 
much the same fashion as he reacts. 
There is a byproduct of the teacher’s 
careful listening that is certainly worthy 
of mention: from the free discussion of 
his pupils he learns much about their 
command of the language arts, their 
politeness and courtesy towards one an- 
other, and particularly something of 
their cultural background. Every pri- 
mary teacher knows that children like 
“listening” games. These games can be 
used to advantage in the teaching of 
correct forms of English expression, in 
the building of correct sentences, and in 
correcting common errors of speech. 
The primary teacher senses also the easy 
correlation of art with the teaching of 
correct English forms. One type of such 
activity is the correct titling of the 
crude crayon productions of six- and 
seven-year-olds. Each child’s picture 
represents a school or home activity in 
which he was personally engaged, and 
the teacher contrives to give the title in 
the form of a sentence that will incident- 
ally correct some common error of 
speech. Thus, “Johnny and I go fish- 
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ing’ corrects the common expression 
“Me and Johnny go fishin’.”. They 
delight in listening to their fellow- 
pupils read the sentences written below 
their respective drawings. Listening is 
not a new activity in the school, but it 
seems to have lost some of its importance 
as a significant skill. Children can and 
should be taught to listen attentively 
and purposefully. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SPEAKING 

SKILL IN PUPILS 

Speaking is commonly the second 
skill in enumerations of the language 
arts. Speech is a tool, just as reading, 
writing, language, and arithmetic are 
tools. It must be taught directly. It is 
the school’s responsibility to take the 
child where he is and help him to de- 
velop into an individual skilled in the 
use of all the powers with which his 
Creator has endowed him. In the best 


speech programs the achievement of 


many is severely circumscribed by cer- 
tain defects and handicaps. Dr. Mark 
Neville warns the teacher of read- 
ing that he is not to expect too much. 
Some pupils will never be more than 
fair readers, because there are limits to 
their potentialities. It is however a 
serious mistake to standardize a speech 
program or a reading program in accord 
with the possible achievement of the 
average pupil. Some exceptional pupils 
have high potentialities that should be 
nurtured. Both the speech program and 
the reading program demand a large 
measure of individualization. 

There is no specific speech organ; a 
number of organs must function in 
harmony to utter speech sounds. A de- 
fect or lack of function in any one of 
these organs will interfere with speech 
development. Dr. Kelly enumerates the 
common causes for delayed development 
in speech: 

(1) deafness, which means that the 
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child who is born deaf can learn to 
speak only with the greatest of difficulty 
and many such children do not learn to 
speak at all. In order to use language 
the child must not only experience audi- 
tory sensations, but also have auditory 
perceptions, since the sounds heard 
must be interpreted and given a mean- 
ing, must be understood if they are to be 
used to communicate thought; 

(2) lack of mental development; 

(3) physical defects in the central 
nervous system; 

(4) physical defects in the organs of 
phonation or in the organs of articula- 
tion; 

(5) continued illness and extreme 
malnutrition (“Introductory Child Psy- 
chology,” by Kelly, p. 116). 

The first requisite of a speech pro- 
gram, we read in Bulletin 233-B, is an 
environmental condition which will as- 
sure the best emotional and physical de- 
velopment. Emotional malajustment 
can be overcome to a large degree 
through the ministrations of a skilled 
teacher. The establishment of healthy 
pupil-teacher and pupil-pupil relation- 
ships is the first step towards emotional 
balance and emotional control. Our 
Bulletin (pp. 77-78) gives these sugges- 
tions to the teacher: 


maintain a free, disciplined classroom 
atmosphere, conducive to courteous 
spontaneous expression; 

keep every speech situation pleasant; 

do not force’children to reciteforally or 
confess guilt publicly; 

use poems and games to motivate 
order and relaxation; 

use discussion periods for problem and 
tension solving; 

endeavor to understand the environ- 
mental problems of the community 
and home. 


CORRECTION OF PHYSICAL 
DEFECTS 


The correction of physical defects in 
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the central nervous system, in the 
organs of phonation, or in the organs of 
articulation demand the attention of a 
physician who is a specialist in speech 
disorders. It is sometimes possible for 
the child with minor defects of this 
nature to progress satisfactorily in the 
classroom if given individualized in- 
struction designed to overcome his par- 
ticular defect. But referral to a speech 
clinic or a speech correctionist is indi- 
cated when a child has serious speech 
maladjustment. Serious articulatory 
defects (such as dental malocclusion, im- 
mobility of the tongue, and malforma- 
tion of the lip or palate) call for treat- 
ment from a specialist, but lesser artic- 
ulatory defects may yield to consistent 
drill on the particular sounds that give 
the pupil difficulty. The emotionally 
insecure child can be made to feel secure 
in school situations. A word of en- 
couragement and praise when the handi- 
capped child produces good articulation 
gives him a sense of achievement and 
security. 


CORRECTION OF STAMMERING 


There are many effective techniques 
recommended to the teacher in han- 
dling the child afflicted with stuttering or 
stammering, but in very many cases the 
best of classroom techniques are in- 
effective and the victim must be re- 
ferred to a speech clinic. To sum up, it 
remains true that, where there are no 
physical abnormalities, improvement 
can be obtained by proper use of the 
breath stream, by stressing vowel pro- 
duction, and by establishing emotional 
security. We are convinced that the 
problems created by speech defects and 
disorders call for further study and re- 
search. The White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection esti- 
mated that 1,000,000 children in the 
United States are handicapped through 
speech defects and disorders. 
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PROMOTING ACCEPTABLE 

SPEECH PATTERNS 

Fortunately, the teacher of any un- 
selected group has a great number of 
normal children. Even the normal 
child suffers from a lack of appreciation 
of acceptable speech patterns. The 
teacher must motivate the child, give 
him a consciousness of good speech, and 
develop in him.a speech conscience that 
will make him strive to imitate the good 
example of his elders. Our school 
children come from a variety of homes, 
homes that differ widely in their levels 
of usage and their degrees of culture. 
The individual reacts inevitably to the 
environment in which he lives, and 
there is a peculiar inertia in the young 
educand that makes him unwilling to 
exert himself until he finds that he must 
do so. It is for the teacher to create 
within the child a need for beiter speech 
and to stimulate constant growth in 
speech patterns. The school has a 
superior opportunity of immersing the 
child in rich environmental experiences 
and in establishing situations that will 
prompt the child to use oral speech as a 
means of communication of the facts he 
is learning. A rich fund of ideas simply 
forces some form of expression from the 
active human mind. The single example 
of children’s eagerness to relate the ex- 
periences of a holiday is proof enough of 
this. The child’s vocabulary must be 
commensurate with his needs, and his 
needs are in turn the best stimulant to 
develop a vocabulary. The teacher 
gives polish to his mode of expression by 
teaching him to organize his thoughts 
well, to make use of grammatical con- 
structions, and to observe the common 
courtesies expected in all types of oral 
communication. He must be willing to 
listen to his fellows as well as to speak to 
them; his fund of ideas grows rapidly 
from listening with discrimination to the 
content of the speech of others. Each 
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school period contributes to the gaining 
of new ideas, and the functional use of 
audio-visual aids makes no mean con- 
tribution. The pupil’s experiences are 
enriched through visits to points of in- 
terest, through the study of art objects 
or even of objects brought to class, 
through the use of the library, and 
through certain selected programs on 
radio and television. Every mother of 
an elementary school child knows that 
the child is moved to the exercise of his 
God-given powers of speech through 
the activities that occur in the school or 
outside the school under the teacher’s 
supervision. 

The little narrator moves on to an ap- 
preciation of a mastery of the mechanics 
of speech: precise articulation, pleasant 
voice, and fluency in rhythm. The ideal 
schoolday provides ample time for the 
development of formal and informal oral 
communication. As the needs and age 
levels of the children demand or permit, 
they will learn the social courtesies such 
as invitations, receiving guests and in- 
troductions, expressions of sympathy, 
thankfulness, or regret, the polite mode 
of excusing oneself, of giving or asking 
for information, and above all of using 
the telephone with proper consideration 
for the rights of others. Formal oral 
communication is practised through a 
great variety of activities: making an- 
nouncements, participating in discussion 
with leader, debate, orations, reading 
aloud, reports, dramatic productions, 
telling stories, choral speech, puppet 
shows, and participation in radio and 
television shows. 


ARTICULATION TRAINING IN 
THE LOWER GRADES 


The recognition and imitation of 
gross environmental sounds that have 
no reference to speech is the first step in 
articulation training in the lower grades. 
The pupil moves on rapidly to a dis- 
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crimination of the forty-three sounds 
contained in the English language. The 
teacher gives attention to the problems 
of the individual child without making 
him conscious of his errors. Consistent 
drill may result in correction of unac- 
ceptable substitutions, such as d or ¢ for 
th, that are common to certain localities. 
At the discretion of the teacher, ex- 
ercises for more mature students may 
include tongue-twisters, pronunciation 
bees, and choral speech. A well-modu- 
lated, pleasant voice is a great aid to 
effective oral communication. Pupils 
will achieve excellent control of their 
own voices through imitation of the 
teacher or other excellent models on the 
radio and screen, through formal pres- 
entation of prepared talks for criticism, 
and through reading orally or dramatiz- 
ing under the supervision of the teacher. 
Breathing exercises will develop dia- 
phragm control and eliminate high 
chest breathing. Fluency of speech will 
follow upon the development of vocabu- 
lary and the mastery of sentence con- 
struction. The teacher may introduce 
activities among’ groups of his pupi!s 
with a view to motivating them to be- 
come good conversationalists who know 
when to listen and when to speak. Ina 
word, speech is the one school activity 
that can be correlated with every ac- 
tivity of the community and the home. 


HOME COOPERATION IN 

DEVELOPING SPEECH SKILLS 

The codperation of parents as partners 
is a factor of great value in developing 
the speech skills of the child. The par- 
ent should be acquainted with the 
speech problems of his child, and know 
what the school is doing to correct them. 
In this way he can supplement at home 
the work of the school. Parents respond 
one hundred per cent to an invitation 
to come to the school for a play pre- 
sented by their children. Mothers 











Money When You Need It Most 


Many priests occasionally find that they need EXTRA money which cannot be obtained 
locally. Perhaps you have been in the same position. You may even be thinking of how 
much more you could accomplish if certain improvements were added to your facilities. 
Catholic Appeals Preferred 
During the past dozen years several hundred priests have solved this problem by soliciting 
the support of Catholics in other localities. They have found that a high percentage of 
these men and women are not only better able to help, but that they can readily be per- 
suaded to contribute. This of course isn’t surprising, because all of us Catholics would 
rather send our money to an organization of our own faith than to a non-sectarian agency 
which may be so big that it merely adds our contribution to a reserve which may already 
be too large. 
Doing What Otherwise Would Be Impossible 
To get your share of all this money, all you need do is to cultivate the friendship of a suffi- 
cient number of these Catholic men and women. This is the plan which has enabled so many 
Catholic organizations to forge ahead and to accomplish some of the things which other- 
wise would have been impossible. Maybe you, too, have some project in mind which these 
sympathetic men and women could help you carry out within a short time. 
Which Group Do You Prefer? 
We have the names of 200,000 of these Catholic men and women—from about 40,000 fami- 
lies. These have been divided into such classifications as— wealthy widows—executives— 
married or single women—etc., to make it as easy as possible to select the group which looks 
best to you. Our new folder HPR tells how easy it is to get started on the road which 
so many Catholic agencies have been traveling so successfully. Remember it’s free. 
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512 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











Marble Altars, Statu- 
ary, Stations of the 
Cross, Fonts, executed 
in our Studios in 
Pietrasanta, Italy, at 
costs that are well 
within the reach of 
Pastors with modest 
means at their dis- 
posal. Beautiful altars 
do not necessarily 


mean expensive altars. 


Do consult us—send 





for pictorial circular. 


Marble rubrical altar in Church of St. Vincent de Paul, 
New York City 


Che Gasparri Studios 


2992 Webster Avenue, New York 58, N. Y. 
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should listen with their children to 
selected radio and television programs. 
When parent and teacher work together 
for better speech development of the 
child, each derives, great satisfaction 
from the child’s increasing skill. Again, 
teachers should not expect too much. 


Few children will become platform 
speakers; fewer will become actors or 
radio artists; but every child will be- 
come a more effective adult through 
ease, correctness, and precision in the 
use of that precious instrument, his 
mother tongue. 
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QO UESTIONS ANswereb 


By JOSEPH P. DONOVAN, C.M., J.C.D. 





Can Chaplain Confirm? 

Question: A few days ago I was in- 
formed that a chaplain in a hospital ad- 
ministered the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion to a person in danger of death. 

To my knowledge, the extraordinary 
minister of the Confirmation is the 
pastor alone. The chaplain says this 
privilege has been given to a chaplain. 
Where can I find a proof that the Holy 
See has conferred this privilege to chap- 
lains in hospitals? 

An ExceptiNnG Priest. 

Answer: In the absence of a special 
indult to the bishop of the diocese 
(which absence | assume), it is impos- 
sible for anyone except the pastor, out- 
side of foreign mission territory, to con- 
firm anyone in danger of death. More- 
over, the pastor can confirm only within 
the limits of his own parish; he cannot 
confirm even one of his parishioners 
outside the limits of his parish. 

This was certainly the law of the 
Church up until a few months ago, and 
I have seen no statement to the con- 
trary since. Nothing, however, pre- 
vents an individual bishop from having 
secured such indult; but this must be a 
I judge that the 
chaplain’s error arose from confounding 
priests who exercise the care of souls in 
missionary territory with assistants in 
non-missionary areas. 


fact, not a surmise. 


Where Can Legion Informa- 
tion and Legion Books Be 
Gotten? 


Question: There is thought of start- 
ing the Legion of Mary in this college. 


Where can I get pamphlets and book- 
lets on the Legion; also is there a his- 
tory of the Legion? 

CHAPLAIN OF A WoMAN’S COLLEGE. 


Answer: I am sending you the ad- 
dress of the nearest Legion Council, and 
you can write to the president for a 
Handbook of the Legion and for general 
literature. But I suggest in addition 
that you get hold of that classical history 
of the Legion done by the late Cecily 
Hallack under the title, “The Legion of 
Mary,” and brought up to date by 
Father O’Carroll of Blackrock College, 
Dublin. After perusing that volume, 
you will feel that the Legion of Mary 
fulfills the prophecy uttered over two 
hundred years ago by the recently 
canonized St. Louis de Montfort. This 
is what the L’Osservatore Romano wrote 
on December 8, 1948, on the occasion 
of the unveiling of the statue of the new 
Saint in St. Peter’s Church, Rome: 
“Thus cometh forth in his glory Saint 
Louis Marie Grignion de Montfort! 
His statue is by universal acclaim one of 
the masterpieces of the sculptor, Pari- 
sini. And what episode of the Saint’s 
life is it meant to designate? The 
artist has seized on what he believes to 
represent the culminating point of the 
Saint’s life and work, the moment when, 
moved by prophetic instinct, he bursts 
out with that famous utterance of his in 
the True Devotion: ‘I clearly foresee 
that raging beasts will come in fury to 
tear to pieces with their diabolical teeth 
this little book and him whom the Holy 
Ghost has used to write it, or at least to 
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bury it in the darkness and silence of a 
coffer that it might not appear. They 
will even attack and persecute those who 
read it and put it into practice. But 
what matter? So much the _ better! 
This vision encourages me and makes me 
hope for a great success, that is to say, 
for a mighty legion of brave and valiant 
soldiers of Jesus and Mary, of both 
sexes, to fight the devil, the world and 
corrupt human nature in those more 
than perilous times that are to come.’ ” 

Then the last chapter closes with this 
incidental appraisal of the Legion given 
by his Eminence Cardinal Tedeschini, 
Archpriest of St. Peter’s, after he had 
blessed the statue and proceeds to sum 
up the many cited greatnesses of St. 
Louis de Montfort: 


“Behold a new Founder, the Father 
of two families. But not only a 
founder—a Missionary as well! And 
more than Missionary; for we see yet 
another aspect: He is Doctor and 
Theologian, who has given us a 
Mariology such as no one before him 
had conceived. So deeply has he 
explored the roots of Marian de- 
votion, so widely has he extended its 
horizons that he has become without 
question the announcer of all the 
modern manifestations of Mary— 
from Lourdes to Fatima, from the 
definition of the Immaculate Con- 
ception to the Legion of Mary. 
He has constituted himself the herald 
of the coming of the reign of God 
through Mary, and the precursor of 
that longed-for salvation which = in 
the fullness of time the Virgin Mother 
of God will bring to the world by her 
Immaculate Heart.” 





Is Fear of a Civil Marriage Al- 
most Always Present? 


Question: I sometimes wonder if I 
may not have brought about unwittingly 
an invalid marriage when one party was 
unbaptized, and when I alleged as the 
reason for the dispensation danger of a 
civil marriage or hope of conversion. 

Worriep Priest. 
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Answer: The reason for the dispen- 
sation must be verified in facts. Is 
there, or is there not, in this case danger 
of a civil marriage? Some say that in 
almost every case—there are even some 
who would say antecedently in every 
case—there is a danger of the Catholic 
party by reason of the infatuation going 
ahead to a civil marriage; and in addi- 
tion to this in very many cases, supposilis 
supponendis, there is a likelihood of the 
non-Catholic becoming a Catholic, es- 
pecially if the Catholic party promises to 
do all in his power prudently to bring 
about this desired end sooner or later. 

Antecedently there is never certainty 
in any individual case or in any large 
number of individual cases that the 
feared for consequence will happen. 
On the other hand, by the law of an- 
tecedent probability there is a_ solid 
danger of its happening in any one case, 
and oftentimes in the very cases in 
which we felt sure beforehand of its not 
happening; conversely, the feared for 
consequence may never result in cases 
wherein we would not have been at all 
surprised at its happening. 

I see no reason for you to worry 
about these previous marriages or feel at 
all bound to try to do something about 
them, since there is no need for doing 
anything. 


From the Fifteenth of August 
to the Fifteenth of August? 
Question: Can a novice take her first 
vows validly exactly a year after being 
received into the novitiate? 
A Hestratinc Vicak GENERAL. 


Answer: Canon 34 very specifically 
declares that, where a time is fixed for 
an act and such act does not begin with 
the beginning of the first day, then the 
first day is not counted and the term ex- 
pires after the allotted time. One of the 
examples mentioned in that clause of 
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Proves There’s No Time 


Like NOW to Raise Funds 


Here North Dakota, is a little 
town you never heard of. It has 
a population of 2,330 and some 250 
Catholic families. Their church is St. 
Cecilia’s. Their pastor is the Very 
Reverend Owen P. O'Neill. 

For some years Fr. O'Neill and his 
parishioners have dreamed of building 
a new church to replace the present one 
which the parish long ago outgrew. As 
usual, lack of funds was a major ob- 
stacle. 


But last September, after years of 


talking about it, they decided to act. 
As a result of their action, they raised 
$101,795 in less than two weeks of solici- 
tation. This came from some 230 con- 
tributors and represents an average gift 
of $442 per person. 

What did they do and how did they do 
it? 

First, they decided that if they ever 
were going to get the needed funds, 
NOW was the time to do it. Never 
were the times more opportune for rais- 
ing funds than they are today. 

This is because: 1) more people are 
employed at higher wages than ever 
before in our history; 2) disposable in- 

195.5 billion 
dollars; 3) having money, the average 


come is at a record high 


person is disposed to express his innate 


B. H. LAWSON 


INCORPORATED 








ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 


generosity by contributing to a cause 
which he knows to be good and in which 
he believes. - 


Second, Fr. O’ Neill consulted experi- 
enced fund-raising counsel just as..he 
would consult a lawyer on a legal matter 
or a doctor on a medical matter. He 
turned over to this counsel the task’ of 
drawing up plans, organizing a cam- 
paign and following througti on “its di- 
rection to a successful completion. The 
counsel: B. H. LAWSON ASSOCI- 
ATES, INC. 


Fr. O'Neill and his parishioners are to 
be congratulated on the outstanding job 
they have done. In our many years as 
the leading fund-raising counsel in the 
Catholic field, we have never known a 
more successful campaign nor one on 
which we enjoyed working so much. 


If you wish more details on this cam- 
paign, just send a note or postcard to 
Dept. H-1, B. H. Lawson Associates, 
Inc., Rockville Centre, New York. 


There’s no obligation, of course. 


B. H. Lawson Associates, Inc., knows 
how to raise funds for Catholic Insti- 
lutions because, year afler year, it directs 
more successful campaigns than any other 


firm in the entire fund-raising field. 


ASSOCIATES 
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with carved wood figures and ex- 
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for present congregations, and 
for generations yet unborn. Write 
for complete information about 
carved wood figures, Bodiform 
Pews, chancel furniture, and 
folding chairs. 


School Furniture 


For the true economy of high 
quality and long service, use 
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form Auditorium Chairs, 
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the Canon is the year’s novitiate. Now, 
the Commission on Interpretation was 
asked whether Canon 34 applied in 
computing the time of the novitiate; 
and the answer was that it does (Acta 
Apost. Sedis, XIV, p. 661). So, this re- 
moves all doubt, although the clause of 
Canon 34 is absolutely clear in itself. 

Then a later clause of that same 
Canon declares that where renewals of 
acts take place (such as the final vows 
after the first vows), then the day on 
which the first vows were taken is 
counted in, and so is its triennial day; 
hence, if the first vows were taken on 
August 15, the final vows could be taken 
three years afterwards on August 15, 
or later on the same date if the vows 
were continued one or more years up to 
the sixth year included. And it makes 
no difference whether the first vows 
were taken early or late in the day, and 
the second vows (rather the final vows) 
taken before or after the same hour on 
the recurrence of the date of the first 
vows. Accordingly, if the first vows 
were taken at twelve o'clock on August 
15, the final vows could be taken any 
time during August 15 three years after- 
wards—or later in the event the vows 
were postponed for another year or 
more. 


Pre-Nuptial Manual of Doc- 
trine and Facts? 


Queslion: I have long been looking 
for a booklet that covers the nature of 
marriage and the Church’s laws thereon, 
suitable for putting into the hands 
of an engaged couple as a present to 
take home with them and to read before 
they come back for one or more inter- 
views of an informal kind on the same 
manual. Do you know of one? 

AN Oxp-TIME Pastor. 


Answer: Yes; only a few weeks ago a 
book such as you describe was brought 
out by the Sunday Visitor Press, written 
by Father Nerius Semmler, O.F.M.Cap. 














QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





I have read the book through, and I 
think it comes up to the definition of 
your desires. Its title is “For Bride and 
Groom,” and it has something like a 
hundred or more pages. The author 
takes the Encyclical of the late Pope 
Pius XI, ““Casti Connubii,’”’ and makes 
the Pope’s summary of each point an in- 
troduction to that section of the booklet. 
| would think this booklet would suffice 
for one instruction only (when that is all 
that can be given) or for a whole series 
of instructions. Even one serious read- 
ing would put the engaged couple into 
the atmosphere of sacramental marriage 
and would enable them to ask intelligent 
questions. In addition, the booklet is 
neatly bound and could be kept as a 
souvenir. In large numbers my guess is 
that it would sell for less than fifty cents, 
perhaps for a quarter. The written 
word stands, as the proverb says; the 
spoken word evaporates. That is the 
best part of the idea of the author and 
the inquirer both, a book on marriage 
that is neither a theological treatise nor 
a medical textbook. 


The Habit Doesn’t Make but 
Does Protect the Monk? 
For a couple of questions, 


In view of the recent 


His 


Question: 
please, Father. 
excommunication pronounced by 
Holiness: 

(1) Is a pastor forbidden to sell 
religious goods at the rectory? During 
Missions? The goods are bought at 
40% discount, then sold at retail 
prices. Some priests keep the profits; 
others put them into the church fund. 
In rural parishes it is a convenience 
for the people to have the goods at 
hand; otherwise they would have to 
go to the big city or buy through the 
mail. Some are of the opinion that, if 
no profit is involved, it is lawful to 
sell the goods. 
the Decree is to avoid ‘“‘scandal,” 
selling, whether for profit or without 
profit, is still a sale and merchandizing, 
it seems to me. 


Yet, if the purpose of 
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Nie and distinctive Chal- 
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the base is richly etched with a 
symbolic design. Of sterling 
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high and is priced complete with 
Paten and Case at $300.00. 
Other Gorham Chalices are 
priced from $135.00 up. 
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(2) Would the Decree forbid the 
selling of chances, bingo, dinners, auc- 
tion sales, and sale of other articles 
that take place at the church bazaars 
put on by the pastor to raise funds for 
a new church, etc.? 

(3) Changing the subject, in regards 
to Canon 137 concerning clerical dress, 
would a priest be considered as dis- 
guising himself if he removed his coat 
and collar before going to a movie or 
restaurant—thus wearing only a. sport 
shirt, black trousers, and black shoes? 
He does this in order not to attract 
attention in his going to a movie (decent 
movie) or having a beer with his meal. 

SINCERE SEEKER 


Answer: (1) I think if religious 
articles are sold only at a Mission either 
for a profit of the one handling them or 
for the church, there is no violation of 
the Canon on merchandizing; for one 
swallow doesn’t make a summer. It is 
the practice, not the single act, that is 
prohibited; for, according to the legal 
adage, pro nihilo reputatur parvulum. 

(2) No; these things are entirely 
alien to the idea of clerics or church 
corporations engaging in business; but 
their desirability is another thing alto- 
gether. 

(3) Where a local Ordinary has not 
forbidden under pain of censure the 
wearing of lay disguise, except for a 
grave reason (as getting into a Masonic 
home or a Masonic family to give the 
Sacraments to a Catholic therein), an 
occasional leaving off of clerical dress is 
not a grave matter; and if there is a 
justifying cause, it is not a venial sin. 
But in the case you mention, I would 
say that the cleric disedifies Catholics by 
leaving off his clerical dress and not by 
doing the things you mention, going 
occasionally to a decent movie and tak- 
ing beer with his meals in a restaurant. 
He ought to ignore non-Catholic Phari- 
sees who think that taking any kind of 
alcoholic liquor at the proper time and 
in full moderation is about the only vio- 














QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





lation conceivable of the Christian code 
and polite manners. 


A Catholic Conscientious Ob- 
jector? 


Question: Would you kindly give me 
some information either in your column 
in the Homimettic or by letter on a 
“conscientious objector”) Just what 
is the teaching of the Church on this 
matter? What would be the reasons 
that could justify this attitude espe- 
cially at a time when military training 


is obligatory or when there is a state of 


war? 

Would a young man of military age, 
who has passed his “physical,” be 
justified in classifying himself in the 
category of “conscientious objector,” 
when he sincerely believes it wrong and 
against the Fifth Commandment to 
bear arms and kill other human beings? 
It is well understood that this deeply 
felt feeling or opinion is not based on 
cowardice or selfishness, nor on the 
fear of death. He adheres to no un- 
patriotic or subversive doctrines, but 
bases his views on a strong aversion to 
kill a human being created by God. 

A CONSULTED PRIEsT. 

Answer: A Catholic, of course, if he 
knows his faith and its teachings, can’t 
be a conscientious objector on prin- 
ciple; but he could object to doing 
military service in a war that he is con- 
vinced is objectively unjust. This is 
something that rarely happens because 
most wars are not entirely one way or 





other, as far as the ordinary citizen can 
see; and hence the individual does no 
wrong when to his mind there is no clear 
and objective injustice; and also there 
are instances when the nation isin the 
wrong, but once the war is declared, 
there can be an element of self-defense 
in the same war, for instance, if a nation 
by not putting forth its best effort could 
be conquered and lose its nationhood by 
reason of the criminal acts of the few 
representatives of the nation who 
brought about the war. 

Yet, as things are in this country, the 
conscientious objectors aren’t so numer- 
ous as to imperil the life of the nation; 
for they are still serving the armed forces 
by being put in work camps and to that 
extent helping win the war, or in other 
words, as far as the perpetuity of the 
nation is concerned, helping to pre- 
serve the life of the nation itself. 

A conscientious objector such as you 
describe is a contradiction in principle 
for a Catholic, but so are all Catholics 
who have honest but crooked con- 
sciences, even perverted consciences in a 
material sense. A spell in a work camp 
might straighten out the young man’s 
reasoning process, and be an individual 
gain for him and no appreciable loss for 
the nation itself. So, I see no obligation 
on your part to try to get him out of this 
mental quirk, since the government it- 
self is dealing in this matter with in- 
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dividuals exercising Protestant private 
judgment; so, the men in authority have 
to suffer as representatives of the nation 
from standards that seem to be more or 
less necessarily involved in the principle 
of the freedom of all religions and of no 
religions, so long as these individuals and 
groups do not interfere directly and im- 
mediately with the body politic, or the 
common good rather. 


Obedience or Mental Hospit- 
alization? 


Question: I am writing you in des- 
peration and in the hope that you will 
be of assistance to me in advising a 
man some thirty-nine years of age who 
has gotten scrupulous almost to the 
point of insanity. For the past year 
he has experienced nocturnal emissions 
on the average of three to four times 
a week; and he has made it sure to 
me that nothing of a passionate nature 
brings these emissions on, nor does he 
seem directly or indirectly responsible 
for them or in any way to consent to 
them. He is now at a point that | 
can do nothing for him. If he con- 
tinues, I feel he will be an outright 
mental case. What do you advise? 

AN Upset Consutrep Priest. 


Answer: You should prevail upon him 
to consult a competent Catholic phy- 
sician, or, that failing, to put himself 
under the care of a reliable psychiatrist. 


Authentic Mosaic Stations 
of the Cross after the 
manner of the ancient 
Venetian, and Stained 
glass windows in accord- 


ance with the best methods 





of the craft, since 1896. 
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Recent English and 
Irish Publications 


I am told that in the United States 


there are now well over 850 convents of 


the Sisters of Mercy. That fact alone 
guarantees a very large circulation for 
Fr. Roland Burke Savage’s splendid new 
life of the Foundress, “Catherine Me. 
Auley.” What a strange life hers was, 
to be sure! Her brothers and sisters 
lapsed from the Faith; she went to live 
with Protestants in Dublin, and so 
influenced them that they made _ her 
their heiress, thus enabling her to found 
the first House of Mercy; she didn’t 
like nuns at first, and wanted her work 
to be a lay one; she endured a noviciate 
in another Order when she 
middle-aged woman; she overcame 
many difficulties, any one of which 
would have intimidated souls with less 
than heroic faith. Fr. Savage has told 
his story well, and Messrs. Gill have 


Was a 


done a good job as publishers. 

Fr. Robert Nash, S.J., has long been 
recognized as a leading authority on the 
things of the spirit. His style is easy, 
almost conversational—a fact that prob- 
ably accounts for much of his success. 
His latest book, “‘Is Life Worthwhile?’ 
(issued by Browne and Nolan), is certain 
of a great welcome. The question 
posed in the title is answered, of course, 
in the affirmative, and Fr. Nash holds 
the attention of his readers as he devel- 
ops the point that the most successful 
way to live is to center everything in 
Christ. “Let that mind be in you that 
was in Christ Jesus,’ would be a perfect 
summary of these 296 fruitful pages. 


Messrs. Burns and Oates have given 
us a monumental work on “The Rites of 
Eastern Christendom” in two _ large 
volumes, comprising about 1,400 pages 
in all. Nine Rites are examined in de- 
tail by the author, Archdale A. King, 
who also describes the evolution of the 
Eastern Liturgies, giving incidentally 
much interesting information about the 
separated Churches. A book for the 
specialist. Francis J. Rreiey. 


Rosary or Russia? 


I had previously read only one criti- 
cal study of Fatima, from the highly 
competent pen of William Thomas 
Walsh. Persuasive as it was, I was left 
with perplexities. But now these are 
virtually gone, and for this I have to 
thank C. C. Martindale’s ““Meaning of 
Fatima.”' This is no ferverino or pot- 
boiler. It is probably the most schol- 
arly and critical study that Father Mar- 
tindale has ever attempted. It would 
qualify him to be a member of the Bol- 
landist commission. He read all the 
other worthwhile studies of Fatima and 
did extensive leg-work on the immediate 
His work is erudite, scientific, 
cogent and fresh; but being Father 
Martindale’s, it is something else be- 
sides: it is intensely interesting. You 
may know how closely reasoned and 
richly documented was “Seeds of Trea- 
son,” and yet how dramatically compel- 
ling! Such is the ‘Meaning of Fatima.” 
I first opened it—unfortunately—at 


scene, 


1 The Meaning of Fatima. By C. C. Martin- 
dale, S. J. (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York 
City). 
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about midnight, and could not desist 
till 2:30 a.m., the spirit still eager but 
the flesh weak with want of sleep. It is 
a gala occasion when you get writing 
that is both sound and talented. 

The author wisely bases the credibil- 
ity of Fatima on the marvellous trans- 
formation it worked in the souls of 
Francisco and’ Jacinta. The mature 
holiness which these innocent tots at- 
tained in a few short months was more 
spectacular than the strange behavior 
of the sun on October 13, and more ar- 
resting than Lucia’s subsequent revela- 
tions about Russia. That holiness re- 
versed the famous saying from the Con- 
fessions of St. Augustine. ‘Tantillus 
puer et tantus peccator” became ‘“Tan- 
tillus puer et tantus confessor!”  Hys- 
teria may produce a fanatic; it does not 
produce a saint—and far less doves delu- 
sion or dishonesty. The odor of sanc- 
tity attaching to Fatima to-day is the 
odor of sanctity in which those two chil- 
dren died. Since no article of faith is 
involved, one may presumably select 
one’s grounds for believing in Fatima. 


Amidst the swelling chorus of such belief 


to-day, more and more do we hear: 
Credo in istos pueros. 

But if all the rest about Fatima is 
rather secondary, the author does not 
ignore it. He treats extensively of the 
sun’s strange behavior, and even more 
extensively of Lucia’s subsequent reve- 
lations from Our Lady, as also her dis- 
closure of apparitions before Fatima. 
Father Martindale has always shown a 
real flair for psychology. It was evident 
in his early essays on the Jesuit Boy 
Saints, and it stands him in good stead 
here. For it is from Lucia, and not 
from the children, that the perplexities 
about Fatima stem. Not from her per- 
sonally, mind you, but from trying to 
harmonize and rationalize her subse- 
quent commentary on the events. There 
was a beautiful simplicity in Our Lady’s 
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original utterances to the children, as 
one would expect; but it has been un- 
fortunately overlaid by the revelations 
to a more mature Lucia and by the 
adult Lucia’s campaign for the dedica- 
tion of the whole world—including 
Russia—to the Immaculate Heart, and 
for the spread of the cultus of the Five 
Saturdays. There is a widespread con- 
fusing of these with the original six ap- 
paritions, to the detriment of the latter. 
Fr. Martindale does not solve the per- 
plexing sequelae of Fatima entirely, 
but he does shed a deal of critical and 
psychological light upon them. In his 
treatment Lucia represents rather the 
aftermath of Fatima. This distinction 
is well-advised, for the growth of the 
cultus, I feel, has been hampered by the 
complexities of the aftermath. 

As you read of this aftermath, you 
will possibly sense the limitations of 
private revelation as a governance for 
the Church. Lucia is an enthusiast, if 
also a woman of highly privileged holi- 
ness; but in his latest work Msgr. 
Knox is led to lump together the para- 
Christian religious movements of our 
age under the heading of “*Enthusiasm.”’ 
Enthusiasm can be a very good thing; 
but it needs the wise regulation and the- 
ological arbitration of the Church, as 
shown in the Pope’s dealing with Lucia. 

Anyhow, the real meaning of Fatima is 
independent of any transient concern 
with Russia or with the coming of world 
peace. In the words of the author, at 
Fatima “Our Lady was commissioned to 
recall to us the extreme of sin, and, in 
the example of her sinless heart, the ex- 
treme of holiness.”” Fatima led Fran- 
cisco and Jacinta to dedicate themselves 
to lives of heroic reparation for sin and 
prayer for sinners, and they surely 
should have known its real meaning. 
If any single thing was featured at Fa- 
tima, it was the Rosary—not Russia. 

Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 
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has left to the world an enduring masterpiece in his life of Christ which has just been 
translated into English and is now available in a handsomely bound, two-volume set. . . 


Jesus Christ 


His Life, His Teaching, and His Work 
Translated by John J. Heenan, S.J. 
Pere Lagrange, the Dominican biblical authority, describes Father Prat's original French 
edition as “the best life of Christ in existence.” No Catholic library is complete 
without this monumental work which so accurately clarifies the Gospel story. 
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Recent Works on Religion 
and Spirituality 


The latest book of Fr. Garrigou-La- 


grange is a comprehensive summary of 


Thomistic doctrine arranged in orderly 
sequence.'! A lifetime of study of St. 
Thomas and his commentators has 
qualified this eminent Dominican theo- 
logian to present this work. 

The scope of philosophy and theology 
takes in all that exists—God, the world, 
angels, men, and the material universe. 
The relation of these, one to another and 
to God, may be found in this book as an 
integrated system of reality. 

The work is divided into eight parts: 
The Metaphysical Synthesis of Tho- 
mism; The Blessed Trinity; Angels and 
Man; Incarnation and Redemption; 
The Sacraments; Moral Theology and 
Spirituality; and The Bases of the 
Thomistic Synthesis. 

The Holy See has often declared the 
superior value of Thomistic thought, but 
contradictory views, intellectual and 
spiritual, of St. Thomas have been 
handed down to us for years. In the 
work before us, Fr. Lagrange gives to 
Catholic students and scholars a coher- 
ent picture of the Saint’s whole life. 
Some commentators have accused St. 
Thomas of a “naturalization of revealed 
truth,” that is, faith losing its sublimity 
because of the exaggeration of the power 
and rights of reason. The author dis- 
proves this by showing that both in his 
doctrinal battles and in the serenity of 
contemplation St. Thomas bent all his 
forces to the service of the Christian 
faith. Reason must subserve faith in 
the work of analyzing the concepts and 
deepening the understanding of re- 
vealed truths. Faith being an infused 
virtue, and therefore far above apolo- 


! Reality. By Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P. Translated by Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis 2, Mo.). 
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getic reasoning, loses none of its sub- 
limity because it employs reason as an 
explanatory and deductive commentary 
on faith. 

Fr. Cummins, in translating this im- 
portant book, has done English-speaking 
students of the spiritual life a real serv- 
ice. 

Unlike most of Fr. Lagrange’s recent 
works, “The Three Ways of Spiritual 
Life’? is brief and simply written. It 
should have a definite appeal to the laity 
interested in the advancement of their 
interior life. The author is somewhat 
repetitious throughout the book, but 
this should not annoy those who are 
reading it for guidance purposes, as it 
tends to stress the important factors 
leading to sanctification. This little 
book is a synopsis of two former works— 
“Perfection chrétienne et contempla- 
tion” and “L’Amour de Dieu et la Croix 
de Jésus,” and sets in clear relief the 
main principles of ascetical and mysti- 
cal theology. The subject is considered 
from a sublime but simple point of view, 
giving the three periods of the spiritual 
life: the purgative (for beginners), the 
illuminative (for progressives or profi- 
cients) and the unilive (for those near 
perfection). An analogy of the physical 
changes of the body is traced; also, ex- 
amples of the three periods in the spirit- 
ual life of the Apostles are given. Fr. 
Lagrange points out defects which ren- 
der necessary and motives which inspire 
transition from one period to another; 
then he gives the fruits derived there- 
from. 

Fr. Nayagam’s brief, documental es- 
say on “The Carthaginian Clergy’’* 
presupposes some knowledge of the his- 
torical background of Carthage in the 


2 The Three Ways of Spiritual Life. By Rev. 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. (The New- 
man Press, Westminster, Maryland). 

3 The Carthaginian Clergy. By Xavier S. 
Thani Nayagam, D.D. (Tamil Literature So- 
ciety, Tuticorin, South India). 
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years 246-258. It was originally pre- 
sented to a theological master and is 
therefore strictly scientific, and written 
within the accepted form. The work is 
based on St. Cyprian’s documents and 
letters, which furnish the material on 
clerical life and organization during the 
Saint’s episcopate. 

The treatise is divided into three 
parts. First is presented the social, po- 
litical and economic status of the clergy 
in times of peace and persecution; sec- 
ond, the internal organization and his- 
tory; third, the 
church funds and places of worship. 
Cyprian is shown to us as a man of force- 
ful personality—a quality he had great 
need of in order to combat two persecu- 
tions by the pagans in his time. He was 
also a great statesman and missionary, 
and an idealist. There were times when 
he erred in judgment, but all these mis- 
takes were more than atoned for by his 
heroic death of martyrdom. St. Cyp- 


administration of 


rian sealed with his blood the apostolic 
life he lived. 

This book will be found helpful to 
those interested in early church history. 
The complete bibliography and numer- 
ous footnotes will aid those students who 
wish to make further research. 

What is purgatory? Where is it? 
Why should we help those who already 
are sure of heaven? <A complete answer 
to these and many more questions about 
the “‘anteroom”’ to heaven is given by Fr. 
Jugie in his detailed study of purgatory.‘ 
Divided into two parts, the first deals 
with purgatory itself—general notions, 
dogma of consolation, place, population, 
pain, erroneous ideas, etc. The sec- 
ond part presents means of avoiding 
purgatory—the salutary 
practices and detailed instruction on 
some excellent acts of charity which are 


Sacraments, 


‘4 Purgatory. By Martin A. Jugie, A.A. 
Translated from the French by Malachy G. 
Carroll (The Newman Press). 
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their self-examination to lesser defects which, if left unchecked and uncorrected, may 
lead to more serious consequences for the sister herself and for the peace of the community. 

In these conferences nothing is more striking that the author’s insistence that a sister’s 
spiritual progress and the welfare of the religious family is dependent on faithful ob- 


The renewed aspirations which are the fruit of a good annual retreat need to be 
occasionally recalled and fortified by appropriate spiritual reading and meditation. 


At your bookstore or from 
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of inestimable value to the Church 
Suffering. 

This book is a timely addition on a 
subject that holds interest for clergy 
and laity alike. In these days of little 
peace throughout the world, the author 
shows how the horrible suffering and 
tragic aftermath of war provides occa- 
sions of penance and an_ excellent 
method of helping the souls in purgatory. 
He gives hope and consolation to all be- 
reaved, and at the same time points out 
the way for us to save our own souls by 
using wisely the spiritual treasures that 
are to be found in earthly suffering. 

Purgatory is presented in a realistic 
manner. The material can be used in 
sermons, in the confessional, for refer- 
ence, and for general reflection by all. 
The center of interest in most books on 
this subject is the dead. Fr. Jugie 
focusses attention on the living, al- 
though the dead are by no means for- 
gotten. He gives some convincing ar- 
guments why the living should aid the 
suffering souls, and at the same time 
avoid some or all of the pains of purga- 
tory for themselves. 

“The Church in the’'New Testament””® 
is the sixth volume in a series of seven 
textbooks which cover the requirements 
for Scripture study in secondary schools. 
A working knowledge of Latin and 
Greek would be helpful in the proper use 
of this book, although most passages 
are translated; also, a New Testament 
should be available for reference. The 
text is mainly the history of the Acts 
history and tradition showing the con- 
nection between the Bible and the pres- 
ent living organism of the Catholic 
Church. 

The year’s work is divided into ap- 
proximately two classes a week, but the 
syllabus may be adapted to the teach- 


5 The Church in the New Testament. By 
Sebastian Bullough, O.P., M.A., S.T.L. (The 
Newman Press). 
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er’s own arrangements. It can be used | 28 


in various ways. If all in the class have 
a volume, the assignment can be read 
over at home and then explained in 
class; otherwise it can be used by the 
teacher as a basis for his explanations. 
In either event the teacher will supple- 
ment the material in this book with his 
own thought and knowledge, and for 
this purpose the references in the back 
of the book will be found most helpful. 
Special attention has been given to the 
indexes to make them complete and 
easy of reference, for, if this book is not 
used as a textbook in class, the scatter- 
ing of the material is such as to make it 
difficult to confirm on some particular 
point. 

To cover the subject thoroughly 
would take many large volumes, and 
since this would prove boring to the 
youth for whom this book is intended, 
Fr. Bullough has made a careful selec- 
tion of main issues combined with other 
useful information and, complete with 
illustrations, presented it in a stimulat- 
ing manner. 

A careful study of ““The Church in the 
New Testament” should increase the 
young folks’ awareness of fundamental 
truths and give them a keener insight 
into God’s plan for the instruction of 
Christians—through the inspired word 
of the Bible. 

CuHares J. CALuan, O.P. 
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PATROLOGY 


Vol. I: The Beginning of 
Patristic Literature 
By Rev. Johannes Quasten 


A solid, up-to-date introduction to 
early Christian literature. This is the 
first Patrology to appear originally in 
{nglish. The selections are designed to 
show the development of theology in the 
early centuries and to illustrate tbe 
approach of the Fathers to the deposit 
of Faith. $5.00 


LIVING THE MASS 
By R. Desplanques, S.J. 


Translated by 
Sister Maria Constance, S.C.H. 


To integrate the Mass with our daily 
actions and to make it a constant in- 
spiring reality is the purpose of this book. 
It presents a close and prayerful analysis 
of the words and phrases of the Holy 
Sacrifice and shows how to weave the 
Ordinary of the Mass into our ordinary 
lives. Ready soon $2.75 


SHEPHERD OF UNTENDED SHEEP 
The Life of Venerable John Martin Moye 
By Raoul Plus, S.J. 


The first life of Father Moye to ap- 
pear in English. It is a story of high 
courage and indomitable faith. After 
founding the Sisters of Divine Providence 
he was called to leave his young con- 
gregation and labor for souls in the 
interior of China. The story of his life 
has a message for the ages. $2.50 


A SPIRITUAL READING LIST 
By Msgr. William J. Doheny, C.S.C. 


A basic list. of spiritual books intended 
for lay persons as well as priests, semi- 
narians and religious. The list is divided 
into three groups. Group one contains 
the minimum requisites for a small 
library of religious books, while group 
two and three contains supplemental 
titles which could gradually be added. 

$.50 
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MAKE WAY FOR MARY 


By Reverend James J. McNally 





His Excellency, the Most Rev. Christopher J. Weldon, Bishop of Springfield, in 
his Introduction, says: 


“Father McNally, in these chapters of Make Way for Mary, gives us a grand 
opportunity to learn from our Blessed Mother this language of God so that we can 
understand His messages and know how to comply with them. ... What Father 
McNally does for us in this book is to point out how Sunday after Sunday, as one 
meditates on the Gospel, one can, in spirit, place one’s hand and heart in those of 
Mary and have her in reality guide one’s steps into the path of perfect living. The 
simple, logical reasonableness of what God asks as well as His right to ask it and 
the glorious heartwarming satisfaction of giving it to Him generously and uncon- 
ditionally are made clear and attractive.” 


If you have been seeking fresh ideas for sermons, Make Way for Mary will 
appeal strongly to you. Its complete treatment of Our Lady’s life and beautiful 
simplicity make it an admirable book for spiritual reading. Since it follows closely 
the liturgical year, it will provide you with appropriate material for talks on the 
various Sundays and feast-days from month to month. 


Available At All Catholic Bookstores 


Price, Net, $2.75 
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craftsmanship and personal respon- 
sibility, binding workers and man- 
agement alike to quality standards 
that would brook no compromise. 






ESTABLISHED 1855 


Baumer 


CANDLE COMPANY, INC. 





The Pioneer Church Candle Makers of America 
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